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Regenbogen. 
Sige. 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


[Any notice of Frauenlob’s life and works, 
whereof the Commonwealth has given several 


around us so that all are hampered from highest 
to lowest, it is meet and proper that retrench- 
ment should begin. This fact is established, 
and, notwithstanding everything is at our beck 
and calls for a mere sou, as you may say, and 


the inevitables, which are often whips to urge 
on our prancers. They are diamonds to cut 
diamonds, and open veins which hitherto defied 
us. Blunt the fine edges of such by forcing 
them to cancel previous debts, and what a wet 


drawn us tighter and tighter in its toils, closing | the magician; nothing block the tenor except | the task if we would be saved. Hand firm, and | charming stretch of blue sea and golden sands tee 
afford light, example and encouragement, to | to which the few bits of shrubs, or sedges, 
rape trying to set their feet firmly, searching | give expression, with just an impression of number of women taxed in the 
| for vision, and bearing up under many heredi- | yellow clouds on the horizon. 
Ten cents after | ‘The Sea-Serpent.” 


tary and acquired drawbacks. 


918,144; tax on the same $76,123. 


We should like it better | and paying a tax of $1,927,653. 
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specimen of the art of his lifelong rival, Regen- 
bogen. Of Regenbogen’s history we know 
nothing, except that his real name was Barthel, 
and that he was a blacksmith, as he tells him- 
self in the subjoined stanza from one of his po- 
ems. The requiem that follows is one of Re- 
genbugen’s best efforts, and betrays a generous 
appreciation of his rival and deep-felt emotion 
at hearing the news of Frauenlob’s death. With 
admirable delicacy he chose one of Fravenlob’s 
own tones (form of stanzas) for the poem :— 

I, Regenbogen, 

A blacksmith was; 

And by my anvil stood, 

Earning, but poorly, bread, indeed, 

By poverty o’erridden. 

’T was time to stop, I was too woegone. 

I went and took another trade me then. 

To learn song’s art 

I abroad did pass. 

Held I but measure good 

Of rhymes [ should not suffer need; 

For these I well can bidden. 

You may believe’t when I impart 

That I can poetize like art-taught man. 

In some way I have much repented at what I 
have done— 


tempting arrays of everything beautiful and 
substantial before our eyes for the very taking, 
where’s the use so long as the sow be not with 
us! All this belongs to the general view, and 
is conceded. 

Now, then, for that which comes nearer home 
—the critical, personal, particular aspect it bears. 
Every paper is studded with paragraphs which 
in some way keep the fact ever before the pub- 
lic, till, somehow, we have become accustomed 
to the ugly phiz it wears, and are getting to see 
there is no other way out of the woods. Many 
plans are suggested and many arguments pushed 
forward for this and for that, while the under- 
current is steadily working. Not having much 
to do with any, as an impartial looker-on I can 
see the swaying of this great wave of public 
opinion. 

It is right, eminently so, that much which is 
being done should be done. I do not believe 
in the consolidation of offices, for I never be- 
lieved in monopoly; and where three men hold 
three offices and draw three salaries I cannot see 
why two should be set adrift and the third do 
all the work for one salary! Who of us all 
would like to be one of the two? True, it is 
saving money to the public coffers, but in the 
Don’t 


blanket would drop over them! They could 
not endure the infliction. Walter Scott under- 
stood somewhat of this trial as well as many 
another. How much inventors must be checked 
by these hindrances! Their hints are often 
lucky hits, or they are born of. sleep by the un- 
conscious play of their faculties; by impres- 
sions stamped indelibly, or by pictures pre- 
sented mysteriously. After the rough comes 
the detail, and the slightest oversight will stop 
action. Then wheel into line untold obstacles, 
which are only sensed by those who beggar 
themselves to generate fullness from an em- 
bryotic cell. Folios would hardly touch upon 
what these martyrs undergo. They are blamed, 
treated harshly and with indignity; they half 
famish their own bodies as well as those they 
hold dear. When at last they triumph strength 
is often dissipated beyond recall. They have 
made their speculation practical. They had 


before! That will become twenty, and the lat- 
ter forty, andsoon. A quarter in the bank is 
far pleasanter than a loan of twenty dollars. 
The first brings relief; the latter harrasses with 
anxiety. The problem is before us. Who will 
strive to solve its intricacies? The land is around 
us. Who will lay it out into lots, drain, make 
habitable and within the reach of most people? 
Better than all else is a consistent life. Who- 
ever furnishes an animated model worthy of 
imitation not only develops himself, but con- 
tributes a mite to the grand totality. Influence 
is subtle and may be unseen, but it operates and 
leavens, nevertheless. Right is right, and the 
shoeblack is as conscious thereof as the seer. 











ART NOTES. 
THE LATE 8T. LUKE'S HOSPITAL EXHIBITION. 
The exhibition of paintings at Doll & Rich- 


the lines are not ungraceful, and taper and Massachusetts ina single year, and yet, says the 
| stretch away in correspondence with the long | Woman's Journal, we are gravely ‘told woman 
| line, point, of sand that extends into the water. | should have no voice in the selection 

Another ‘‘Landscape,” by Diaz, is very pleas-| rulers! 
|ing. A path runs along and beneati: an arch- | 


| way of trees, beyond which is a sunny view of | LITERARY NOTES. 
rocks, hillocks, and a lovely bit of sky, the eye N ae Neen oe 
| of the arch made by the trees. A striking pic- | s _ pean fgy is Reaee Se 
| ture is that by Michel, a dark ruin at the left, | hoayities 3 ic ceop ee were ae 
standing up against a gray, curdly sky, which | fore Mr. Jefferson 8 university, and will look in 
darkens at the right and gives coloring tothe upon the centennial exhibition, as he goes and 
bit of water beneath, beyond the ruin. Near | °° ™** 
this was one of Ziem’s beautiful and character- 
istic views of Venice, a fitting companion-piece 
to which is a marine. “Cleopatra,” by Howland. 
The long barge filled with figures in bright 
colors, reflected in the water, half fills the can- 
vas. Like the Ziem, it is characterized by har- 
mony of coloring. Mr. Conway returns to England by steamer 
“Sunset,” by Hunt, is a very beautiful little of the 11th of March. He bears with him a 





Mr. Alcott has resumed his conversations on 
Sunday evenings in Concord, and Miss May 
| Alcott has estaolished there a small art-school. 
where a few young ladies are learning to draw 
and paint. Miss Louise Alcott has returned to 
Boston. 











ards’ (in connection with the fair for the benefit 





clipped a notch. True, some survive, and reap 
rich harvests. Others pave the way; they reach | 
the golden gate, but cannot enter. A keen ob- 


} 
| 


Historians ask time to burrow, delve, 


ot the Episcopal St. Luke’s Home for Conva- | 
lescents), which closed on Saturday last, was by | 
many regarded as one of the best as the most 


server has seen their processes, slips a bit of | remarkable ever offered in this city, represent- runs out from the trees at the right into the 
wire from his pocket, and lo! the hinges creak ; | ing, in the ownership, the artistic tastes of the, calm waters that fill the foreground, half in rather pleased with the invitation. 
he enters, takes possession, and gleans where | mos? cultured and wealthy people of Boston. light, half in shade of the trees; while between | 
humble merit planted, watered, watched and) 7, incinded paintings by the most noted of mod- | the trunks of the trees gleams the rosy light, 


picture, striking, though simple in features, | cordial official letter from the standing commit- 
agreeable and harmonious in color. The red | tee of the Twenty-eight Congregational Society, 
light of sunset tinges the line of the point that | of this city, to become its minister, and some 
| warm private letters to the same end. He is 

The literary critic of the Springfield Repud- 
lican says of the monthly magazine verses, ge 


of her ritory between the Animal and Vegetable King- 


| Gladstone’s “Science and Art;” ‘Utility and 
"| Beauty.” 


—BY— 
J. SAVAGE. 


Winter-Morning'’s Ride;” and an interesting 


paper, by T. H. Huxley, on ‘‘The Border Ter- = 


eth about, seeking whom he m iy devour.—1 Pet.5 
Sinis the transgression of the law.—L John 3: 4. 
To the devil has been popularly attributed the 


authorship of all human ills. 


Your adversary, the devil, ax a roaring lion, walk- 


5. 





dom.”—London and New York. 


The Massachusetts Board of Health has in- 
! 

duced James Campbell to print Dr. Jolin Si- 
mon’s Filth- Diseases and Their Prerention— 
the preface to a volume of reports made by the 
English government inspectors upon several 
epidemics which had occurred in various parts 
of that country. Dr. Simon is chief medical 
| officer of the Privy Council and of the local- 
government board of Great Britain. It is full 

{ . . . . 
, of practical suggestions, which, it acted upon, 
‘would save hundreds ot lives now annually 
| doomed to destruction. Few people are con- 
| scious, unless immediate victims, of the dele-| civilization. Not only must you mentally blot 
terious influences of common refuse matter al] | Ut the cities, the telegraphs, the railways, the 
' roads, the ships, but you must also think of 
them as without houses, without even the sim- 
plest domestic implements and utensils, without 
iny knowledge ot iro: or copper, or other met- 
als of which they could make weapons for their 
defense. They had no clothing, except as they 
|ward A. Free ie is ti epyeds : oe ae ene 
s A Rrecean, who gives us, this time, | could strip a tree of its bark, or rob an animal 
| “*Montenegro,” its vicissitudes, fortitude and in- of his skin. They possessed no knowledge of 
| dependence; “Richelieu,” from Temple Bar; | tire. And then you must not only strip their 
bodies of all the surroundings of comfort; you 
must also strip their minds of knowledge, and 
p:cture them in the midst of a world of which 


\ I propose, there- 
fore, to trace in rapid outline the more impor- 
tant phases of the development of the satanic 
idea, that we may understand how the belief has 
risen and grown. Then I shall pass to wnat we 
really know of the origin and nature of evil. 
A knowledge of what it is will suggest practical 
measures for controlling or escaping it. 

Let us begin by trying to nnderstand the con- 
dition and state of mind of the first men on the 
earth, You must imagine yourselves divested 
ot everything that we include under the term 


| about them. This little work will greatly en- 
' lighten all such. 

The Ecectic Magazine, for March, has an- 
| other paper on the “Eastern Question,” by E1- | 


j 


Mrs. Alexander's very excellent story, | 





perished. ern European artists, with a sprinkling of home | revealing a dark figure and rocky ridge beneath. 


letter it is not obeying the Golden Rule. 
talent—such names as Rousseau, Millet, Corot, | A picture by Fuller represents a sort of meadow 


tell me folks don’t go by that much nowadays! 


erally, that they are of the accustomed average | ,, 





many of last Indeed, two white shirts better fitted me and decipher, compose, separate and authenticate. ‘and stereotyped quality—the best of them nt Her Dearest Foe,” draws towards a conclu-| they knew almost nothing. Hunger gnawed at 


f ; life of leisure— : r ’ ‘ i i F i | ic i : : sa | } : ‘“ "Mi y eT ee | their vitals, the cold chilled and destroyed the 
ad a ce so aa wet aa I know it very well—the more’s the pity! But | Hurry is out of the question. ve must tarry Jacque, Courbet, Zamacois, Bouguereau and | on which are cattle in the middle distance, while good that one wishes they were just a little | sion; and ESR those Frazer Tytler’s un- | Gin sheamsducauiiaedl vaaihes jhshiaieie eeccias a 
the demand ‘ » as 8, p on, it seems to me a straighter method would be | for facts and missing links. It requires pecu- | Isabey abroad, and Cole, Gay, Hunt, Inness, | trees, both in the foreground and beyond, rise better, and the poorest of them reminding one | romatic tale of lowly life—capital, however—is ihe: carthquinleik: the aterie aud ie datirwede 0° 
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Since all my heart has given itself to art and 
measure. } 


to reduce all three salaries and retain all the 
workers. 

However, the point I wish to make is widely 
separated from this. ‘‘In at the spigot and out 
at the bunghole!” is a most homely provero to 
illustrate a most important fact. All the w’ ‘le 
this retrenchment is going on, and men and 
women are being thrown out of employment 
daily, and in their despair many times cannot 
see a ray of light through the gathering gloom, 
the public money is being lavished profusely in 
other directions. Look at our criminal calen- 
dar for the past two years, for instance, and see 
the thousands that have been expended on mur 
derers! While the good and the true are thus 
made to suffer for the want of actual necessities, 
many times, they are housed and warmed and 
fed; and the warfare still goes on between the 
Pomeroy in jail, a 





REGENBOGEN’S REQUIEM. 
IN ONE OF FRAUENLOB’S TONES. 
I, Regenbogen, where left I my senses? 
Look how my young days I have spent, 
Neglecting all their chances. 
To the mother of God now soars my plaint. 
ly thirst for heavenly bliss to her I’m driven. 





Sir Frauenlob, in your tone I am singing; 
Grant me this favor, I beseech! 
God on the cross when swinging 
Suffered so much, such woe did reach, | 
Greatly I fear the mighty Lord of heaven. 








I’m joy-bereft, my joy lies low; 
This mourn I thee, thou crown of all earth’s | 
women! 
When God says Yes, then I say No! 


| i : are 
Oh! do not turn from us thy grace uncommon ! | aes. of either side! atte sa 
This war must thou, oh, maiden! for us settle. | notorious criminal, too vile in his tastes and 


Though God be e’er so full of wrath, yet thou, | habits to be even mentioned with any of these 
high virgin, must win us the battle! | Poor sufferers for daily bread, is, vet the bone 
: of contention, and as long as the battle rages 
ane ae wate: seers! will be exhausting the public funds; for all the 
May God from he ee | officers must be paid to care for him, besides 





Punish us not our error 


liar proclivities and training to be patient and | 
placid amid such compilations. In arranging 

one tome nearly enough material for a second, 

widely different, springs up in the path, so that 

this route, once entered, leads on indefinitely. 

Advance money would stop the pen, and render sorrow und seabehe, alse. 
doubt yet more uncertain. 

There are cases of sickness, death, fire, flood, 

theft, total deficiency of legitimate toil, when one 
must borrow, accept charity, steal or starve. In 
the dilemma those so unfortunate must do their 
best; but once enlisted the measure becomes 
easy. The greenback or scrip is possessed, 
and the date of reckoning is afar off. In addi- 
tion to rent is fuel, then groceries. The plot 
thickens. Nowclothes are worn-out; and, while 
about it, if purchases are to be made, the arti- 
cles might as well be good, so an extra is se- 
cured. The burden gets heavy; comrades ex- 
act what they have loaned; they cannot longer 
forbear; and new embarrassments ensue. If 
an opportunity for labor arise our deluded ones 
can only earn mere current expenses; and how 
compass the myriad scores? They begin to 
slight, for it is so irksome to have no residuum! 


Fuller and Kensett at home. 

Bewildered with the brightness of the array, 
at first we felt like sitting in repose, as though 
amid the living loveliness of nature. Gems 
indeed they are, born in sunny lands, lands of 
This picture by Ge- 
| rome, ‘‘War”’—what more perfect illustration 





the attitude and expression of the dark woman 


burning cottage? We had seen this previously, 
| and, looking round still farther, we find some 
other old acquaintances, among them this ‘*Land- 
| scape,” sometime called “Lad Last Snow of 


| mune, who did service in helping tear down the 
| artistic Napoleonic column profanely dedicated 
|to a usurping despotism. How grandly those | 
| tall trees rise from the mountain ridges up 
| against that blue curdly sky! Near this is a 
| little picture, but wonderfu:ly spirited, by Du- 
pray, ‘Une Estaffette.” The riders in the fore- 
ground, whose plumes stream out behind and | 
| whose red sashes light up the gray, are as spir- 
| ited as the horses. There is character in the 





: | the useless expenses incurred for trials, hear- 
As we do children that we erring find; | 


ings, etc., etc. 
I fear that joy would then become a stranger. | I am no advocate for condemning unheard; | 


| I would not leave a stone unturned to prevent | 
Then, Mary, be prepared me ‘unjust condemnation; but it does look one- | 
To tender thy protection. | sided, to say the least, that there is plenty of 
Thy help must my strong armor be, . | money, and to spare, for the well-being of crim- 
Thy chaste mood aid me wield my shield ’gainst | inals, while the innocent are to be made to suf- 
danger. |fer for support! Justice is a heavenly and 
This, virgin, let thy pity stir; ; Christian virtue; but, as there is a time when 
If us the Prince of Heaven would show less | forbearance ceases to be a virtue, so there is a 
rigor, point where justice ceases to be such. 
Thy mercy’s shield before us here, | Our statutes are very diffuse and the laws of 
Thou, Virgin, shouldst wield with untiring | courts not to be overruled; but sometimes, as 
vigor; | one sits down to a little quiet communion with | 
And if the the anger of thy child come o'er us, | his own common-sense, he can see where even | 
Maria, mother, gracious maid, thy sweet word’s | those laws might be improved. Is that treason? 
fullest flow pour thou out for us! | But about this retrenchment. Look now at. 
| the educational corps of our city. 


I fear so much the Lord’s wrath at my action, 





Every citi- | 


A game begins—may fortune o’er me hover! 
| zen knows that the remuneration of the various | 


My God demands a heavy pledge; 
My helmet's crushed all over, | grades is very disproportionate; and it has al- | 
And flapping reaches down to the shield’s edge ; | ways been a matter of surprise that a docu- | 
My sword | must go hide now in a corner, | ment, signed by citizens representing 15,000,000 | 
| (fifteen millions) of money, requesting of the 
| then committee that the salaries of the lower 
| grades of teachers be raised perceptibly, they 
| cheerfully promising to meet the exigencies by | 
| increased taxation, should by that body have 
|been disregarded! Said document can prob- 
| ° | 
Ts \dly hel 7 | ably be seen by any who are curious enough to | 
ptaennnd re seth er sei : | ask for it at City Hall. It is a very formidable 
Beneath which I appeared in knightly glitter. | cog ‘ 
é one, comprising, literally, yards of names. 
Put back the weak, wrecked iron hat! - ae 
: Now, are we to suppose that those same citi- 
A linen elcth now seems to me much fitter. : : 
; zens are to sit by quietly and see the remunera- 
I've served the world so faithfully and truly, ||. 
i. : : .’ | tion of those same teachers reduced by the same | 
Yet look upon its poor reward—a linen cloth it a : : 5 | 
hink , fully! ratio which governs the higher salaries? If 
raasirar stes canst sy salaries are to be reduced, which it may not be 
the sense of the new board to do at all—but | 
only to equalize things a little—the work might | 
be begun and ended before it reaches these | 
grades. In view of the document heretofore | 
mentioned this would seem to be the verdict of | 


Wherewith I many a master wound have given! 
My tongue was of the arts a spear; 
Yet am I now dethroned, aye, conquered, even! 
A linen cloth bring to me here; 
Tis death that wants to war with me, grim 
mourner! 


| 
{ 
Hl 
| 
| 
| | 


Awaken all who still in sins are sleeping, 
As I, poor wretch, have always slept. 
Altissimus, thy weapon 
In my distress hold o’er me kept! 
This must thou do or I may never calm it. 
God's helmet has not yet been tried upon me; 
I must to the upper country go, 


our community. i 
But the object I had in view is the considera- | 


| might otherwise have encountered. 


How many bargain for an elegant garment, rare | .1444 of dust they have raised and are leaving 


moe peeetrys ae nope scalar ne hres | behind. In pleasing contrast with these is the 
month! If nothing intervene they may succeed ; | group of horses and figures in repose in the 
but something overtakes them, and Rurry, aD-| background, while the leaden sky corresponds 

guish and tees are the comequones- ; The whole | vith the general tone of the picture. Beneath 

may be a secretat home. To keep it, valuables | the Gerome is a lovely little sunny ‘‘landscape,” | 
or heir-looms are pawned. Then these are unex- | by Daubigny, divided by a placid stream whose | 
pectediy demanded or inquired me ane vias | left side reflects the growing foliage, wiile on 

is substituted for truth. Scenes in private cad the right bank cattle and figures are seen, all 

in pledge-shops are more frequent than the un- expressive of repose. Jacque’s ‘Landscape | 
initiated imagine. Many of these soil the soul | with Sheep,” grand old woods, contributes to 

and smirch honor. With coin in hand half the light up the walls. ‘Wooded Landscape,” by 

dainties bought would never have veen ordered. Dias, is charming. The pool in the foreground 

The ability igs nave nien Gentrene ee | is dotted with tufts and sedges, while at the left 

Again, the judgment is more reliable; com- is a stooping figure, also a picturesque moen- | 
mon-sense is in the ascendant. It is customary | covered boulder. The effects of sunlight on 

to allow children a email smonnt per week for | the trunks and on the pathway that winds 

their tiny trades; and sates seainies and profit- among the trees are very fine. A large ‘‘Land- | 
able to watch their operations. Some could scape” in Picardy, by Leon Richet, is glowing 

have an apple tin iar a be Sie ee in its warmth of coloring and powerful in hand- 

appropriation. But if they join a peach or Pea jing. Bold, almost wild, are the clouds, and a! 
mate, When ay -eacreach spew: the flowing squall is introducing itself over the right of the 

term and commence to be in the drag. Their 


ean ; . picture. There are boulders, a wealth of foli- 
ender mates wes imitans hanes noly with: 48 age, and a low picturesque thatched cottage and | 
increase of capital. One sister will always have | (ii.os jaw buildings in the left foreground, from 
mtitle in We. looker Stee ene at the Sion, | which slopes a lawn to a duck-pond in front. | 
and the other will owe sah evexctees s hat for The sunlight breaks through an opening in the 
which ‘she shaeld have waited, at omitted al | dark clouds and falis on the face of cot and 
together. Exact emphasis on these points is of | lawn, along which an old woman is trudging, 
incalculable worth. Too much tends to make | bending beneath a heavy burden, while another 
misers; too little, spendthrifts. A juste milieu figure Is reposing on his load nearer the pond. 
is the desideratum. “If you cannot pay, do | Tne middle distance and horizon are small on 
without,” is an unvarnished lesson taught some | : 
of us in our early childhood. The wise coun- | 
sellor practised his own precepts, silvere 
age, and was gathered to his fathers. 
lived after him, struck deep roots, and has been | 


a with by Chenu, a narrow strip of blue, blue Medi- 


a perennial reminder to his boys and girls. | 
They consider it a legacy in itself; and, though 
themselves past meridian, and looking towards | 


A *‘Landscape,” by Dupre, is a pretty thing, 
seemingly early morning. 
ing a flock of sheep over the path along a sort 


the setting sun, yet bless with téarful eyes him | of bank, light breaking through the clouds on | 


whose sage advice has spared them so much they the scene, on the backs of the sheep, while the 


| cottage away beyond is in dark shadow. These 


Far back in our memory young people went Millets are indeed wonderful in effect; they fas- 


‘of sadness and despair could be given than in | 


| seated beneath the darker cliff in sight of her | 


| Spring,” painted by Courbet—he of the Com-, 


|the canvas, but represent a broad stretch of | 
/country. This most charming ‘‘Coast Scene,” | 


His adage | torranean, yet so very, very broad, we have} 
| seen before and need not again describe farther. | 


A shepherd is driv- | 


Whither the path’s unknown me! 
Guard thou us, Lord, from sin and woe! 

Where shall I find one to tie on my helmet? 
A priest shall put my armor on, 

A maid upon God's path to heaven me settle, 
Then will my armor shine a sun; 

A maid shail lace me on my coat of battle. 
Where could I better armor buy me } 

Than Jesus and his cherished blood? A sainted | 

priest my helmet then shall tie me. 


I fear the Lords who all things have created, 


| sideration for the responsible (?) status of the was perpetual. 


tion previously stated, namely, that taking of | to housekeeping with what they had—boxes for 
wages strictly and honestly earned from con-| seats and a barrel for a stand. They plied 
scientious and hard-working employés, as a_ their crafts in common, and as they prospered | 
means of saving the city’s money, and lavishing | they added conveniences to their habitation. 
them so profusely in the direction of crime. As | What a delight was the deal-table! and then 
the epidemic of murder increases—as it does— | three chairs were a treasure indeed. As they 
in our community, so also the sentiment of con- | could afford so they bought, and satisfaction 
We should hardly need to re- 
murderer increases in the same proportion; and | peat their extremity, but the principle is un- 
lawyers’ fees, witnesses’ fees, and all the ef ceteras |changed. They had nothing on installments. 
of expense, are unstintedly furnished for trial on | They denied themselves till they had the where- 


cinate, though we do not at first quite admire the 
subjects. Can these coarse, flabby figures truly 
represent the characteristics of the peasantry 


garments of ‘‘ The Harvesters,” however, are 
expressive, especially the hats. But the dog 
following the young woman with the armful of 
gleanings is scarce more wolfish-looking than 
the man who has laid his hand on her arm. 
Has she been stealing, meriting his rebuke, or 
is he inviting her to partake of the meal in 


trial! 


| with in their palms; they were independent. 





the shadow of the harvest? The landscape of 


| UP againsta golden sky flecked in deeper shades. | of nuthing so much as Capt. Stoadly’s hypothet- | 
A sedgy pool is in the center of the immediate | ical gin. The captain w:s a Portsmouth ship- | 


| fo ) . . . 2 . sos i 2 | 
| foreground, while distance is exquisitely ren- | master, who sailed to Demerara and other ports. | 
| He had certain casks of gin among his cargo, 


| dered on the horizon by minute but distinct | 
i 2 ‘é og." buy S - 2 | a “A . 
trees. Arab Horses,” by Schreyer, are very | and, in writing back to his owners, he com- 
fine, in striking contrast. The red horse is) plained that it would not sell. ‘Poor stuff,” 
| foreshortened, in repose, and seems not to see | : 2 66 je 
eee vs ciecee of ‘Setvon ta LG »| wrote the skipper; ‘“‘if you set a cask under a| 
ye “ ' error in the other, the | juniper-tree in a heavy shower, you will catch 
| Spirited white. A | better gin than mine is.” 


| “Land by R ; So, if you could 
‘Landscape,” by Rousse -xtre y love. | rey ae 

ees Bee nt oe extremely love-' catch the drippings of Tennyson, or Longfellow, 
ly, one of the striking features being a river 


; : |or some other genuine poet, you would get 
_ through the center to the middle distance whose | potter poetry than much of this which dilutes 
| banks are clothed with rich foliage, warm in | the magazines. It would be well if these poets 
jthe golden sunlight from an opening through | wouid follow the example of Mr. Emerson’s 
the gray, heavy clouds. Beyond where the | Musa, 
| river disappears, wooded ridges and _ swelle| 
stretch away in the distance to the horizon. | 
Near this a large Lambinet presents its attrac- | 
tions; a sort of wood interior, a vista, also | 


It is an attractive picture. 


who told him (as he reports) :— 

“T hung my verses in the wind— 

Time and tide their faults may find. 

All were winnowed through and through, 
Five lines lasted sound and true; 

Five were smelted in a pot 


warm in the golden sunlight, extending from a} Than the South more fierce and hot 


pool in the foreground, whose sedgy bank on These the siroe could not melt, 
the right is embroidered with bright flowers, | Fire their fiercer flaming felt.” 
while through the trees gleams a golden sky. | = 
“Hay Cart, Nivernais,” is a Troyon, one of the LITERATURE. 
largest in the collection. Though the load 
looks large and heavy, suggestive of work for | 
men and horses, they all seem as comfortable, | Mrs. E. J. Richmond, dedicated to the crusad- 
as little overworked, as the dog alongside; and | &TS> and published by the National Temperance 
the couple in the pathway far back seem in no | Society, New York. — M. H. Sargent is in its| 





Alice Grant is a clever temperance story, by 


hurry, but rather to enjoy the scene. Above, | Teceipt. 

fine clouds fleck the sky, while beneath the! A sensible domestic and popular medical 
shadows are distinctly marked almost another work is The Problem of Heclth, by Dr. Reuben 
horse and dog. The foreshortened shadow of Greene, of this city, which B. B. Russell pub- 
that in the thills is less distinct. ‘Cattle | lishes. 
Piece,” by Humbert, represents an Indian sum-_ tive, and hence valuable. | 
mer. Sheep repose on a bank at the rightof ‘TP, B. Peterson & Brothers print The Count of 
the picture, while one of the mottled cattle has | yoyet, or Richelieu and His Rivals, by Alexan- 
come tothe pool in the foreground to drink. | ger Dumas, anc Mirtam’s Memoirs, a sequel to 


The thin foliage is far overhead, and how like | «ygontford Hall.” by Mrs. Catharine A. War- | 
pillars seem the rich dark trunks of the trees ‘ 


1 

P | field, the new and prolific writer, who composes | 
against the misty ridges of the background! 
and what fine effects of light and shade !—in 


with facility, and makes very readable fictions. | 
places flecks of sunlight across dark shadows, 


while in others the shadows of the trunks eross | 

the sun-lighted sward. ‘Under the Blossoms,’ 
by Dieffenbach, is a beautiful picture, suggest- 
ive and sympathetic in sentiment. 





It is calm, discreet, and really instruc- 


—Received by Loring. | 
’ | 

The Sanitarian, for March, comes freighted | 

, with the usual discussion of subjects having a | 


bearing on health, the subject vccupying the | 


| most space being ‘‘Salting the Streets for the} 
Beneath a. 


spreading apple-tree in protuse bloom sits a 
mother contemplat ng the little pink, almost 
nude, babe—another blossom—in her lap, while 
very near, just beyond a fence, stands another Major Henry M. Robert, of the corps of en- | 
mother, a large plump, gray horse, with her gineers, U.S. A., has prepared a Pocket-Manual 
little red colt beside her. A branch of the | % Rules of Order for Deliberative Assemblies, 
blossoms hangs over the horse’s neck,.as she which S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have pub- 
seems to extend her head in sympathy toward | lished. It is based upon the rules and practice 
|the scarce less human pair. “Boy's Head,” by % Congress. It seems to be clear and method- 
T. M. J. Johnston, is very fine. Also, Zama- ical, and doubtless will prove of advantage to 
cois’ ** Singing Lesson,” an interior, a monk all who may consult it, 

' teaching a class of little girls from the black- Appleton’s Journal, for March (February 
board, while two nuns stand in the background. wee”ly numbers), ranges through literature, 
| Ville D'Avray,” by Corot, is a sort of dreamy science and art with its accustomed success. It 

The 


The notices | 


Removal of Snow'’—the suggestions and re- | 
ports of many professors, physicians and off- | 
cials.—New York, McDivitt, Campbell & Co. | 


| 





| picture, a peculiar suggestion of architecture is discriminating, wise and very readable. 
| surrounded with trees of thin, pale-green foli- drawings are fit accompaniments. 
|age, through which glimmers the cold, pale- of new art-products are judicious and valuable. 
| blue sky. ‘‘Fraternal Affection,” by Bouguer- | Both weekly and monthly parts are excellent in 
|eau, is a large and charming picture, the their way.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


| drawing and grouping of which are very fine., The American Architect, No. 9, discusses the 
The mother, in a blue-gray dress, is seated proposition for a national bureau of ,architec- 
on a sort of ridge, or rock, with a loose ture, the relations of drainage to health, etc., | 
| drapery of bright blue, surrounded by blue- etc., and has illustrations of the tower of a 


| 
| 
| 


concluded. The series of German sketches of | 
“Home Life” are admirable, and ought to at- | 
tract the attention of all interested in the Ger-| 
man nation. President Barnard’s pleasant face 
and career are duly presented.—New York, E. 
R. Pelton; A. Williams & Co. 

The two later “Little Classic’ Hawthornes 
are given to Passages from the American Note- | 
Books, in which are recorded memoranda jotted | 
down in his diaries, and extracts from his letters. 
The personal prevails, and it is bright, viva- 
cious and discriminating, with bits of descrip- | 
tion that are very brilliant. In these selections | 
we find many hints of the men, and their man- | 





ners, who were in the reformatory way from | 
1835 to 1844, and perhaps later. 
many a portrait with a few lines, sometimes | 
only with dots, after the trick of Regamey, so to 
speak. 
phy, and anon makes a quaint observation preg- 
nant with meaning. But whatever the special 
theme of his pen, all is readable and charming | 
in its way.—Boston, Osgood & Co. 


He draws | 


He now-and- then gives a bit of philoso- | 


The sixth volume of that valuable series of 
text-books, ‘‘Freeman’s Historical Course for | 
Schools,” from the press of Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, is devoted to a J/Itstory of the| 
United States. It is by J. A. Doyle, an Eng- 
lishman, whose judgments, literary, military 
and political, as to men and events in our his- 
tory, are allowed to stand unaltered. Prof. | 
Francis A. Walker adds the maps illustrative of | 


the acquisition of territory and increase of pop- 
ulation which accompanies his report of the 
eénsus of 1870, and has corrected some dates | 
and minor statements of facts. There are pe- | 
culiarities in the work thus collated which a 
purely American written history would not 
have; but it is intended as a broad and catholic 
treatise, which cannot particularly be objected | 
to, save that the critic of our national story may | 


use rules which obtain in his own community 
rather than in ours.—Received by A. Williams 
& Co. 

Blackwood's, for February, and the Westmin- 
ster, for January (reprint of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., New York), have been received. | 
The former discusses ‘‘Army Mobilization ;” has | 
two sketches, ‘‘ An Unimportant Person,” and 
‘*Bates’s Tour—Personally Conducted ;” ‘*La- | 


martine,” as one of the ‘‘century of great poets | 
from 1750;” a favorable notice of ‘‘Mr. Thack- | 
eray’s Sketches;” the usual political article, 
this time on ‘‘Party Prospects,” and the tenth | 
part of the “‘Dilemma.” 
with ‘Foreign Loans and National Debts,” giv- 
ing an account of the origin, history, growth, 
amount, and probable future increase of these | 
luxuries; ‘Old Catholicism” is a discuasion in | 
which it finds itself at the present time; ‘‘White | 
Conquest” is a severe criticism on Hepworth 
Dixon's last book; ‘‘The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Man” weighs the grounds for the belief | 
in the antiquity of man; ‘‘The Government of 
London;” ‘‘The Philosophy of Pessimism ;” 
“The Civil Service;” ‘“‘The Intellectual Re- 
vival of the Middle Ages” contends that we are 
not indebted to the church for the preservation 
of learning, civilization and art during the mid- 
die ages, but that they were kept alive by the 


The Westminster opens 


, 


} clined not to help, but to hurt them. 


) exclusively of fear. 


seemed bent on their destruction. Invisible 
diseases attacked them, and mysterious death 
snatched away one after another. They knew 


| nothing of natural laws, or of how a generally 


beneficent foree might, because of their ig- 


| norance or disobedience, work them incidental 
| injury. 


So they, using the best powers of rea- 
son they possessed, argued that all these things 
were their enemies. And, as they had no idea 
of power apart from that possessed by persons 
like themselves, they attributed personality and 
individual life to all the forces about them. 
Winter and night and storm and lightning and 


| disease, to their thought, became superhuman 


beings, or gods. And, since the results of 
their action were evil, so far as they could see, 
they concluded they must be malicious gods, in- 
The sun 
and the light and the blue sky were kindly and 
good gods. For, not knowing, as we know to- 
day, that all these apparently evil forces were 
the resuit of the sun, they gave him credit only 
for the pleasant effects of light and warmth 
which they could see him produce. But the 
good gods of light and comfort were afar off in 
the sky; while the bad gods of cold and dark- 
ness and hunger and death were right about 
them. Thus the first religion was one almost 
They worshipped these 
gods, not because they loved them, but in the 
hope that, by gifts and prayers and honors, they 
might gain their favor, or induce them to be 
less cruel. Here, then, is the germ-idea of 
the devil. He was born of the logic that argued 
that suffering and death must be the work of a 
wicked being. It was not one devil, or bad 
god, but a thousand — for everything that 
seemed to possess independent power was per- 
sonified. 

In the Hindoo religion, though almost « very- 


| thing was deified, so that there were millions of 
| gods, they yet took one step ahead of the philo- 
| sophic thought of primitive man. 


They gener- 
alized the forces of the universe under three 
grand fgods—Bralima the creator, Vishnu the 
preserver, and Siva the destroyer. ‘The latter, 
who may be cilled the Hindoo devil, was fig- 
ured with a rope for strangling evil-doers, a 
necklace of skuils and earrings of serpents. 
All evils were of his doing. And, as very sig- 
nificant of the fact that popular worship con- 
cerns itself much more about escaping evil 
than it does in getting good, Siva is the most 
worshipped of all the Hindoo gods. The idea 
seems to be to buy escape from his evil power. 

Zoroaster, the religious teacher of Persia, took 
one step more in advanee. His religion was 
based in a shadowy kind of monotheism. But 
practically the universe was divided between 
two gods, a bad and a good one, who were sup- 
posed to be in everlasting antagonism. Abhura- 
Mazda was the yod of light and good, while 
Ahriman was the god of darkness and evil. 
They were engaged in a world-wide conflict 
very much as, during the middle ages, Christ 
and the devil were supposed to be. But, unlike 
the Christian teaching, it was believed that some- 
time Ahura-Mazda would triumph even to the 
utter destruction of all evil, and the redemption 
of Ahriman himself. 

It is worth your while to notice, in passing, 
how the gods of an old religion become the 
devils ina new. When a new and better god 
got the supremacy it was not supposed that the 
other gods were dead; they were simply con- 


| quered and kept in subjection. In this condi- 


tion they kept up a chronic reb: llion, and did 
all they could to injure their conqueror and his 
kingdom. Thus the devils of Zoroaster were 
the gods of the older Hindoo religion. This is 
indicated in the very word devil. Deva, from 
which the word devil is derived, once meant the 
good gods. The same use remains to-day; for 
divine is only the old word deva in its modern 
dress. So devil and divine are two words com- 
ing from the same root. The same is true of 
the Latin deus and our English deity. In like 
manper the old pagan gods became the devils 





green foliage or grasses, like a fringe, while | church at New Haven, the interior of the Me- | Saracens; ‘‘The Laws of Musicai Expression,” | of early and medieval Christianity ; except when 


ithe sky above is of a grayish-blue tinge. morial Theater at Cambridge, achurch at Lynn, | q review of a treatise on musical expression | 
of the remote districts of France? The very | She holds in her lap a nude, curly, golden- | and the atrium of the Parenzo Cathedral. Let- | written for the benefit of those who practice | 


| haired boy, while another, a little larger, and | ter-press and drawings alike are educational.— 
| whose curly hair is black, stands by kissing the | Boston, Osgood & Co. 

}other. The sentiment of the picture is affec- 
| tionate and sweet as the lines are graceful. 


| “Oriental Scene,” by Wild; ‘‘The Marke 


Two additional select novels from the Har- 
pers’ library are //is Natural Life, by Marcus 


> 
t Place | Clarke—a startling and terribly suggestive work | 


|of Soohay, on the Nile,” by Gay; “The Sick 
| Child,” by Caille; ‘‘Landscape,” by Constable; | 
‘Head of a Dog,” by Melin; “Dogs,” by Da- | 


designed to set forth the horrible workings of 


| lishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., have an- 
the English system of transportation of crimi | swered a public want, and touched the right 


| some infallible Pope put one of them into the 
calendar by mistake and made him a saint. 

In the classic religions of Greece and Rome 
music without being true musicians, who can, there was no devil; for the gods were bad 
by this means, be taught to express what they enough to get along without one. The deities 
do not feel. The number concludes with the cava geese iglisteg es, Hemmant alia 


: j power and life, and they helped or hurt human- 
usual notices of contemporary literature. ity, as all tyrants do, according to freak or fa- 


voritism, or as moved by gifts or honors. 
We must now turn to the Old and New Tes- 
| taments, and trace the genesis of the devil here. 
| There is no hint for ages after that the serpent 


Mr. Bancroft and his very enterprising pub- 


nals, which has the strong opposition of the | chord for the times, by inaugurating a thorough- | in Eden was the devil, or that he had anything 


I mean of heaven three splendid knights 


They paid | 


4 Penne; ‘Breton Girl,” by F. H. Smith; ‘Ruth | 


to do with him. Jehovah, at first, as being the 


gars. 


Is it our duty, as citizens, to submit quietly | They reversed our modern order. 


YE writer; and The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. ly-revised, centenary edition of the /istory of | 
to this state of things, accepting it all as inevita- | and they took. Many of these became million- 


the other, *‘Washerwomen,” is very striking in by Lelt 
7 N Fug E I 66 u ili . . e | 
gnd Naomi,” by LeRoux, and ‘‘Beguiling the Oliphant, quite of a different cast, with love and | the United States of America from the Discor- | 


Into one person mated. 
its simplicity, but the figures are similar in char- 


one god, the creator of all things, is regarded 





= lie in full j These must watch my soul's parting flights. : pee : | a. * he Canobis : P - as the b f bott od i evil, dark 1 
gee ees eae eae . ‘ F s * apobianchi, are > giue 8 ; y x nL } x z : as the author of both good and evil, dark anc 
in style or | 4 Death wants e’en now to give me o’er to dying. | Se, oF ate we: Same Ming ee Sey ee | ae ane pasar — pemereennt saidinaes acter, miserable, overworked, ignorant wives of Time, bee ieee ere: 3 ofa ay ‘Kept its exactions calmly delineated.—Williams & ery of the Continent, which is to be completed | light. In Isaiah he is represented. as boldly 
9 BE OPN Help, Mary, thou ods wishing-rod most pre- tering a protest? _public are their debtors for liberal bequests. | half-barbarians. It seems early morning, for | IA, by Duverger, ee ee and touching— Co. ‘in six 12-mo. volumes, the first of which now | assuming the whole responsibility to himself. 
/ , Mary, J ‘ Some people float so easily along the top of | In the end they could have stipulated for the the crescent moon is on high, while the red ® sehool-room in which are kept two little chil- Three excellent sermons are before us—The| lies before us. The author, in his prefatory “I form the light and create darkness; I make 
> > a = ’ 
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cious ; 
Thou must be present at my end, 

Whom the whole world names gracious; 
Glorified Queen, and me befriend! 

Sir Frauenlob, there we will share enjoying! 





My God came to great woe and dread 
When he our grievous curse would !rom us 
banish. 
Help us! thou ever-blessed maid, 
And let not now thy mercy from us vanish! 
Help us, in thy high castle to sit by thee! 


There Master Frauenlob I'll find—with many | 
other dear guests gathered nigh thee. | 


Retrenchment vs. Expenditure. 


RY MARY P. 


COLBURN. 


Since the lines have fallen to us in troublous 
times, and salaries are to be reduced indiscrim- 
inately—whether it be the hard-earned wages 

t the day-laborer, who practices all kinds of 
self-denial now, and sees with fear and trem- 
bling the suffering a lesser amount will enger- 
der, or the princely remuneratives of the pur- 
veyor to the wants of upper-tendom, with all 
the unmentioned, and, in many cases, unmen- 
tionable, ‘*perquisites” which tlow unceasingly 
like rain into his pockets—it is well for us to 
look a little into the principles which guide and 
govern this wholesale equality of things. 

The movement has two aspects, its general 
and its particular view. both of which deserve 
more than a passing comment. ‘‘ Why ts tt that 
the thing must be at all?” As far as 
money is concerned in itself there is as much 
of the ‘‘wherewithal” to-day as there ever was; 
none has been buried, none burned, and none, 


done 


as far as I can learn, has been carried to the | What worse palsy to such than a publisher's Tendable endeavors. 
We are, then, to de- | boy at the door waiting for a sheet, and the eXertions or depend upon the bounty of parents, 


land **beyond the river.” 
duce the fact that unwise hands have had the 


handling of it, and unwise uses made of our in itself would be sufficient to stagnate even OUT Status will be hereafter. Most seed brings | 
genius. First-class novels, wrought by those forth after its kind. The fundamental laws are 
the light of day. Js that any reason why we all| who have few, if any, peers, must be written | intact. Shall we abide by them, and so become | 
should be called upon to help out of our mite? with untramelled brain. Noone should know Teasonable, or repudiate them, and fall into! gary gulls are flying low, some having alight- 
But since the net has, through such means, |aught of them save as unfolded at the will of | deepest pits? We must put our shoulder to! eq om the sand. A marine, by Vedder, is ~ 


legal-tender, placing it somewhere away from 


| hand.” 


the wave that they do not look under the froth 
to see the depths below, and are only aroused 
to a sense of what is going on by a stirring-up 


| of the forces which govern them; so an appeal 


now-and-then is eminently in order. 
To sum it all up—do not let us, in this en- 


| lightened age, shut our eyes too close to one | 
| set of facts while we are staring opened-eyed 
| at, and crying open-mouthed for, retrenchment! | would contrive to have a trifle over instead of un- 


Debt a Mill-Stone. 
“Would that I had not been obliged to take 


| being compelled to go on seems to arrest my 
The author of these words condenses 
a truism keenly corroborated by every worker, 
whether of head or fingers. For , instance, 


than to sit day after day elaborating that upon 
|which not a dime is due. 


' bulk of a jeweller’s store. At the outset, when 
there were no safe vaults, what would they have 
, done with the enormous quantity of silver with 

which many in humble condition are now en- 
| cumbered, and which their circumstances may 
| never make it proper to parade! 

Could we, or would we, adopt en masse a firm | 
basis the majority might be comfortable. They | 
| der, and so keep their crowns above water. They 
' would look out for adversity, and have a nest- | 
|egg for contingencies. Amateur concerts, raf- | 





up of settlements, would be comparatively su- 

| perfluous. Their object would be to avoid be- 
coming a charge in community. 

We are in a crucial period, and vast numbers 


were launched by stress of pressure. 





' j ’ | plate she probably has brought then. 
| nothing can be more discouraging to a sculptor! are in distress. Many plunged in, and others | sweet. In ‘Interior of a Cabaret,” by Ruipe- | 
We are | 
Marble and bread reaping the fruit of much folly; and, having | 


morning light is just tinging the edge of the 
women’s garments and impressing its tints on 


the smooth water, across which a boat with a | 
flag is being propelled by a man with a pole. | 


How those cattle at the left, and those few trees 
at the right, beneath which is a small building, 


along on that long, low stretch of land, though | 


so small in the distance, in relief rise up agairst 
the reddening horizon! It is a remarkable pic- 
ture. Here is a simple little thing by Vedder, 
“The Orphans,” which might be named ‘‘Con- 


; re | tent.” A little barefooted girl in her night-cap, 
| part payment in advance! The very feeling of fles, benefits, ‘-Provilent” visitors, the hunting- 


who seems just to have jumped into that gray 
gown, in an outer shed is seated, or rather 
crouching, with folded hands, on a pile of logs, 
watching three chickens as they feed from a 
It is very 


rez, the faces of the figures, in medieval cos- 
tume, grouped around a table, are very expres- 


i have already consumed the compensation, and passed the **Rubicon,” it-is to be hoped that) ive, 4 rapt musician is singing to his guitar; 


{the spur is seriously blunted. Of course con- 


what has been experienced will serve as a warn- 


the figure opposite with one hand grasps his 


i science and the love of art will urge him for- | ing and help to establish wiser and surer meth- | cane, while the other seems to have been ar- 


|ward; but there is a hitch in the wheels anda 
! droop in the wings. 
we are transfixed by that of Balthazar Den- 
ner’s pre-Raphaelite pertraits of an old man 


| and woman, every wrinkle, pore, down on the trusted, revered and idolized are noted among | 
cheek, hair on the face, perfect—it took two | the distinguished arrivals at State prisons. | 


|years each to paint them. Could he have at- 
tained this extraordinary fidelity had the bill 
been settled ere he stretched his canvas? It is 
hardly probable. 

The glorious creations of musical composers, 
ancient or modern, must have been spontaneous 
to acertain degree. The main scope is a gift; 

| the pruning and filling-in are educational finish. 


| realization of empty coffers and closets! That 


ods. Comment upon passing events is almost 


Among many descriptions | unnecessary ; the placards and caricatures are | table, 


quite sufficient. Steam runs our errands, and 
| Nast supplies more than volumes. The once 


Their characters are known or the house-top, 
and their delinquencies discussed in every nook 
and den. No calling is sacred; all are under 
the lash of criticism and investigation. 
there ever a more signal season to commence 
afresh and ignore credit? We have such no- 
torious proofs of extravagance and unworthi- 
ness that we should insist upon more com- 
To rely upon our own 


friends and companions determines largely what 


Was | 


| rested in the attempt to take a glass from the 
so intently does he listen. One of the 
others sits back with his pipe between his fin- 
| gers, and the other stands smoking with imper- 
turbable gravity, listening to the inspired musi- 
cian. The waitress coming through the doorway 
with tall glasses of beer, though the light shines 
| or. her with fine effect, seems not to have caught 
{ 





the enthusiasm of her customers. 
A small picture by Mauve is simple, and 
| sober in tone, but very beautiful. An old man 


| sits seemingly in repose on a loaded two- 


, Wheeled cart, being drawn over the gray sands 
| by a horse scarce less leisurely than the man 

himself. 
| derstand each other. 


around a rock not far from the shore. There 


The pair seem in happy union, to un-| 
At first you scarce see 
where the sands and water meet, but examina- 
tion reveals the water wonderfully alive in foam 


is one little dark sail against the gray sky, and 


| dren—a girl very demurely sitting by her desk, 
while the plump little boy has fallen fast asleep 
on his low seat. 
in the collection, one by Couchois, the other by 
; oe a . 3 ‘ ; - 
Robie, with the memory of whose beauty and and Chsidhood, by a. Frothinghaw, ~~ 
aig lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
sweetness we must close. JANE GREEN. 2 
| Those who would know the clearest and most 
eloquent free-religious thought should possess 
; themselves of the discourses of these men, as 


Higher Reverence, the sixth of a special series, 
by John W. Chadwick, published by C. P. Som- 


There were two flower-piece 
_— erby, New York; and Infidelity and Religion 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





2 ' conspicuous exponents. 
It has been the postal practice that a letter not | 


reaching the person addressed by one delivery 
could be re-mailed to a new address without 
additional postage. The department at Wash- 
ington now informs Postmaster Tobey of Bos- 
ton that a letter once delivered cannot be re- 
mailed without another stamp. 


A handy work for all teachers, class-leaders, 
and others interested in rendering the meaning 
of the Christian scriptures, is the Buble a Word- 
Book, by Prof. William Swinton, edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant. 
terms which have changed their popular mean- 
ing, or are no longer in general use. Scholars 
and general readers will find it valuable as an 
aid to right understanding. Itis very tastefully 
presented by Harper & Brothers; Williams & 

There never was a more striking or sponta- Co 
neous tribute paid to a man than here in Boston ‘ 
when the news came of Washington's death The Jerald of Health, for March, is anexcel- 
(1799). It was a little before noon; and I often Jent number; ‘Physical Culture in Schools,” by 
heard persons say at the time that one conld 
know how far the news had spread by the clos-) , : : 
ing of the shops. Each man, when he heard)! finitely more than the price; Mrs. Holbrook’s 
that Washington was d ad, shut his store as a continuance of ‘‘What Women Can Do” is an 
ug of gi without an ae and in, interesting chapter on art—Cooper Art-Union, 
two hours all business was stopped. My father Sc} ; 4 ' 

: - ? Scho New + anc ‘ 2¢ 
came home and could not speak, he was so nee _ oa New Lok: sed. Reewey ae 
overcome; my mother was alarmed to see him Aft-School of Lowell Institute; and Dr. Tal- 
in such a state, till he recovered enough to tell madge talks pleasantiy of ‘Christian Gymnas- 
her the sad news, For some time every one. ties;” nor are these all the good things of the 
even the children, wore crape on the arm; no month.—New York 
boy could go into the street without it. I wore sae : 
it, though only eight years old. Wide 

The Massachusetts tax-commissioners’ report good things. Both the boys and girls have their 
for 1871 shows that in the various cities and 9¥" Special story, ‘‘How Miss Chatty Earned a 
towns for that vear 22,231 females were taxed Living,” by Ella Farman, the editor, and ‘Lost 
directly on property amounting to $95,237,551; | in the Woods.” a maple-sugar story, by J. II. 
the amount of tax paid on the same was $1,403,-, Woodbury. Emma Burt has a fanciful story, 
Number of females taxed through guar- With a fanciful picture, concerning “‘The Old 
dians, etc., 3649; amount of property $21,231,-| Elm of Boston.” There are large-print stories 
511; tax paid, $292,935. Number of women| for the little ones, music, puzzles, rides on the 
who were stockholders in Massachusetts corpor- | Magic carpet, and poems. ‘The Doll Doctor” 
ations, 7240; taxable value of stock $10,296,-| is @ funny picture.—Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 


135; amount of tax on the sesme $154,926.| Macmillin, for February, has more of Wil- 


It is a glossary of scripture 


George Ticknor thus describes the way in 
which the news of Washington's death was re- 
ceived :— 


Prof. Monroe, of Boston University, is worth 


Awake, for March, is crowded with 


667. 





| Number of women owning stock through trus- lhiam Black's ‘Madcap Violet;” a review of 


| note, tells the history of this edition—in effect 
that for more than forty years he has been ac- 
'ecustomed to invite and receive from friends in 
all parts of the Union instruction in the branches 
of American history to which they had specially 
given attention, and during the same period new 
and more complete materials had become ac- 
cessible from various sources. He has copied 
or extracted from manuscripts that have fallen 
within his reach, also. The notes an! papers 
thus received have formed the groundwork of 
the present revision, to which a solid year of 
close and undivided application, as he says, has 
been devoted. Every noteworthy criticism has 
been carefully weighed. The main object has 
| been exact accuracy, so that, if possible, not 
even a partial error might escape correction. 
This, of course, is an indispensable method for 
a purely historical work which is to become 
a standard authority; and Mr. Bancroft 
wrought with equal conscientiousness and fidel- 


has 


ity, conscious that he has been writing for the 
centuries. A few former statements disappear, 
as he says, before the severe application of the 
rules of historical criticism; some topics, here- 
tofore omitted, find a place; and] simplicity and 
clearness have been the constant aim. Aside 
from the unequalled facilities possessed by Mr. 
Bancroft in the preparation of this work, and 
the years of patient research and indefatigable 
labor bestowed upon it, must be mentioned the 
remarkably clear and attractive style in which 
it is composed. 
the glow and enthusiasm of a master. Stately 
and commanding yet picturesque and winsome, 
with paragraphs glistening like the sunlight on 
burnished steel, the narrative moves on to the 
end, captivating the reader's fancy and mind by 
its method, its freshness, its completeness of 
detail, and the charming fascination of the hap- 
piest words forthe truest portraiture. It is, all 
| things considered, the best history of this coun- 
try yet produced, and these new volumes should 
a another generation of readers and posses- 
sors. 


It reads like a romance, with 


peace and create evil. I, Jehovah, do all these 
things.” (Is. 45: 7.) This, of course, could 
not be true if evil originated with the devil. In 
other places the agency of the devil appears 
springing up and dividing the evil work of the 
world with Jehovah. When David committed 
the supposed crime of taking a census of his 
people, it is said in one place that Jehovah 
tempted him to do it, and in another place that 
Satan did it. The belief here is divided and be- 
gins to waver. The first time that Satan ap- 
pears clearly outlined is in the book of Job. 
But he is not at all the Satan of theclogy, out- 
cast from heaven, the king of hell, and the rav- 
ager of the earth. He is a member of the 
heavenly court, a sort of prosecuting attorney 
| fer Jehovah, who goes forth only on the divine 
permission and to execute the divine will. But, 
after the Jewish captivity, and the national con- 
tact with Persian life and thought, the Zoroas- 
trian Ahriman comes bodily into Jewish theol- 
ogy, and the devil is full born. 

To account for the existence of evil at the 
lawn of creation the devil must be made older 
than the world; and hence arose the legend of 
a rebellion in heaven, and the casting-out ot 
Satan and his followers, a third part of all the 
angels. To avenge himself for his celestial de- 
teat he turns his malice against the new crea- 
tion and the new being, man, who was to take 
the place in heaven from which he had been 
cast out. Then arose the idea that the old ser- 
pent was only Satan in disguise; and that, 
through the tempting and fall of man, thedevil 
“brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
The devil was thus supposed to have become 
the conqueror, lord and rightful owner of the 
world. This was his kingdom. So ingrained 
did this thought become that even in the church 
prayer-buok, to-day, the organized church is 
God's kingdom and th? world is Satan's; and 
becoming a Christian is ‘‘renouncing” loyalty 
to “the world, the flesh and the devil,” and 
taking Christ as king. So perfectly was it be- 
lieved that Satan had come into ownership of 
earth and man that the early doctrine of the 
work of Christ was shaped by it. Jesus made 
a bargain with Satan, by which he surrendered 
himeelf into his hands as a ransom for the de- 
liverance of humanity. And, as Christ had 
been his rival in heaven, be was willing to ac- 
cept the purchase. But Christ, being divine, 
was able to outwit the devil, cheat him out of 
possession of himself, and save humanity into 
the bargain. Such were the early Christian 

‘ideas of God and Jesus and Satan. You can 
| judge how worthy they are of our respect. 


Be ea 
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Throughout the middle ages the devil "a 
supposed to be everywhere. His armies ans 
over all the earth. Calamities, sickness, de- 
formity, earthquake, storm, down even to t 
most trivial perplexities, L 
agency. over ait was surrounded by — 
as_a swimmer was surrounded by the — vi 
thoughts were his whispers, and evil deeds were 
done at his goon gry pen 

il was the work of the devil. 
a t or quality that came Into human nature, 
thrbagh his agency, at the tall. Thus it became 
t 6f the life of every new child born irto;t 


tl e-world. By this sin, which linked man with 
Satan, he was under the perpetual wrath of 


God, and condemned forever. The church, or- 
dinances, rituals, days, these were the machinery 
of Christ for the expulsion of sin, or the deliv- 
erance of man from its power. 

The devil has been the mainspring of theol- 
ogy, and hell the corner-stone of the universe. 
So important a personage has he become that 
one minister asserts, as against Mr. Conway's 
lecture, that ‘‘if there is no devil there is no 
truth in the Bible.” As if the Sermon on the 
Mount must look to the devil for support! And 
another declares that “the devil constitutes an 
important element in the means of grate estab- 
lished for the salvation of sinncrs.” Though, 
since he gets the largest part of them, one 
would suppose that it was their damnation and 
not their salvation of which he was an ‘‘impor- 
taht element.” I suppose this minister means 
that he needs the devil as a scarecrow to 
frighten people into heaven; though, by the 
church's own confession, he has proved a failure 
in this direction. 

Now, it is perfectly natural that the ignorance 
of primitive man should invent the devil as a 
part of his mythology. It was the simplest ex- 
planation of the facts of evil, as they then ap- 
peared. But it is now being seen by all earnest 
and independent thinkers that the theory of the 
devil must take its pace with alchemy, the 
Ptolemaic theory of the universe, and other be- 
liefs that the knowledge of the world has out- 
grown. The devil only complicates, instead of 
simplitying vr explaining, the origin and nature 
of evil. If there is any devil he either made 
himself or God made him. If he made himself 
he is an independent deity. If God made him, 
or permitted him, then God is the author of 
evil; so the devil is no relief. 

Let us, then, turn away from these frightful 
dreams of the past and look at the facts of the 
world, so far as we know them. I think we 
shall find, in the light of evolution, a pathway 
out of our difficulties. What does our real 
knowledge of the facts of the world and the 
progress of life tell us about the nature of evil? 
It denies not only the existence of any devil, 
but any necessity for him. It denies the real 
existence of evil. That is, it denies that evil 
is a real entity, a substance, either in the world 
about us, or, as sin, in man. Evil is simply a 
temporary and passing condition. ‘To put the 
whole thing in one word, all evil is nothing 
more nor less than maladjustment. The devil, 
and sin, and sorrow, and calamity, and sickness, 
and tears, and death, all resolve themselves 
into this one word. I am aware that as thus 
stated the sentence may convey to you little 
meaning. But I wished to put the whole thing 
into one word, as an acorn contains an oak 
tree. And now I will go on to explain and il- 
lustrate. If you can find any form of evil that 
cannot be wrapped up in the word, maladjust- 
ment, then you will find what all my thinking 
has failed to discover. 

Atthe outset of this explanation notice the 
meaning of life. Life means simply this: A 
real being, man or woman, in the midst of, sur 
rounded by, and related to, the real facts of the 
gniverse. When he is rightly related or ad- 
justed to these facts, then the man finds safety, 
health, happiness and peace. When wrongly 
related, or maladjusted, he finds disturbance, 
pain, calamity, sickness and death. This one 
principle, I believe, will explain all evil, from 
4he physical up through intellectual and moral, 
to the spiritual. Let us now start out with it 
on our search and see. 

1. Physical evil. How came it about that the 
first men of the world interpreted all the great 
forces of the world as being mainly evil? It 
was simply because of their ignorance and 
helplessness. Not understanding the laws of 
nature, they were continually breaking them, 
and so suffering the penalty of broken law. 
The lightning, the storm, the earthquake, the 
winds, the poisonous vapors of swamps, all 
these were continually working them harw be- 
cause they had not enough knowledge of them 
to be an adequate defense. They were con- 
stantly yetting into wrong relations to these 
things.’ The great forces of nature move right 
on as resistlessly as a train of cars under full 
headway. If you get aboard the cars the 
mighty power of the steam will speed you 
smoothly on your journey. If you get across 
the track the same mighty power will crush and 
mangle and kill. The whole thing depends on 
your relation to the force of the steam, Right 
adjustment makes it your servant; maladjust- 
meat makes it your iuin. In the light of this 
principle let us consider more directly some of 
the prominent cases of physical evil. 

It has been the popular beliet of the church, 
and of all Christendom for the last two thousand 
years, that earthquakes and tempests and floods 
and volcanic eruptions and pestilences and dis- 
eases and death were all either the spiteful 
work of the devil or else the vengeful judg- 
ments of God for human sin. Sometimes the 
two ideas were combined ; that is, it was thought 
that God, being angry, permitted the devil to 
bring these evils upon men. This belief was 
carried so far that it was even held to be an 
impious resistance to God's will whev medical 
men endeavored to counteract the natural sweep 
of a pestilence, or to alleviate human suffering. 

Within a hundred vears the world has witnessed 

the advocates of the popular religion roused 

into a storm of opposition against vaccination 
as a preventive of small-pox. Small-pox was 

a judgment of God; and it was wicked to stand 

in its way. And so late as forty years ago the 


that God had sent as a punishment for sin. 
Now let us look at it and see. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are a 
part of the natural and necessary process in the 
development of the globe. The wrinkling and 
tremors of the earth’s crust in the process of 
the earth's cooling trom its original molten 
condition are as necessary and natural as the 
wrinkling and cracking of the surtace of a pan 
of lard when itis cooling in the farmer's kitchen. 
It is precisely the same thing, only on a larger 
scale. And volcanoes are the natural result of 
the same working. Now when, and in what 
sense, are they calamities? When men, through 
ignorance of these natural laws, build their 


ning has turned mail-carrier. 
forces are being harnessed to 
advancement. 
he | evil on the globe that future knowledge may 


were attributed to his | turn to man’s 


and which was supposed to be the re 
Adam’s sin, is now known to be as natural 
' t, whatever was | necessary as life. 
— ‘Sin was a new | is supposed to have been created. 1 
ly incidents and accompaniments that 
human advancement will leave behind The 


; i ill die as 
ime may and will come when men wi "| Guisher of the giant Goliath. 


it are on 


anconsciously and easily as now they are b 
In fact, it will only be another and a higher 


birth. 


intellectual evil. 
discussion. 


facts of the universe. 
cient cure for this is knowledge. 
pathway to this knowledge is the free and un- 
hindered study that cares only to find the truth. 
This is why I claim and defend the right of free 
inquiry. Nothing is safe but truth; and truth 
And I can conceive no interest 
that any man can have to do anything else but 
2 For truth is God. 
The man who builds on it builds on the rock. 
The rains may descend, the floods may come, 
the wind may blow and beat upon his house; 
but it will stand, for it is founded on a rock. 
Anything but truth is sand; and whoever builds 


There is not a 


advantage and uplifting. 
Death, the great evil, as 


It existed ages before A 


born 


The devil of the physical world, then, 
guorant maladjustment. This 


is always safe. 


find the truth and obey it. 


on it will live only to see the ruin of his fall. 


evil. 


And all the great |t J ‘ 
the car of cone upon the first two years of the journey, while 
single physical | the remaining thirty-eight are devoid of inci- 
not | dent, 


men have —— : 
as it were 
see in Numbers it is described as occurring in the | Floyd, Secretary of War, and Jacob Thompson, 


dam | fortieth year of the journey, it is fixed in the Secretary of the Interior, at the outbreak “a 
The evils of | second year in the older account of Deuteron- 
of David’s encounter with 


is the grat 
dragon; and knowledge is the St. George that 
will overthrow and slay him. 5 

2. I pass now to say that the same is true of 
This calls for no prolonged 
Its simple statement will be its 
sufficient proof. The only evil of the intellect 
is error, a lack of true knowledge of the real 
The only and the saffi- 
The straight 


3. As our third point, consider the same 
principle of maladjustment in relation to moral 
The unfolding history of humanity re- 
veals nothing more plainly than there are great 
and universal laws of righteousness running 
through all the world. These laws are nothing 


a mere blank in the history. There is 
another significant fact which points in the same 
direction. The d-ath of the high priest marks, 
the close of the desert period. While 


omy. The story 5 
Go'iath is contradicted in II. Samuel, xxi., 19, 
where another person is mentioned as the van- 


The religious conceptions of the age of David 
belong to a stage of culture inferior and ante- 


is only | cedent to that represented by the Pentateuch. 


The Pentateuch brands the worship of images; 
David keeps household gods in his own home; 
regards Jehovah as a mere local deity (I. Sam., 
xxvi., 19); serves God by the bloody sacrifice 
of human beings (II. Sam., 21). In his age the 
laws of Moses were unwritten and unknown. 
A brief account was then given of the causes 
which led to the rise of Monotheism. In the 
eighth century authentic records prove the ex- 
istence of prophetic schools and writings. In 
the reign of King Josiah a scroll was found in 
the temple, written by an author belenging to 
the Monotheistic party. The concurrence of 
many critics has identified this scroll, then writ- 
ten and published, with Deuteronomy. The 
fifth book of Moses is thus referred for the date 
of its composition to the closing decades of the 
seventh century, B. C. After the return of the 
Jews from Babylonian captivity, the party of 
the priests, and that of the Monotheists, hith- 
erto mutually antagonistic, became united. The 
offspring of their union was a new code of laws, 
‘a rough preliminary draft” of which is con- 
tained in Ezekiel. In its finished and final 
shape it furms the bulk of a still more recent 
work, of Leviticus. ‘This book is later than 
Ezekiel; later than 450 B.C. The line of argu- 
ment by which this astonishing conclusion had 
been reached was then detailed. The date of 
the cc ition of the bulk of Leviticus, and 





more nor less than the all-inclusive princip 


stand to each other. 
of right is moral goodness. 


of the law.” 


the intellectual end physical realms. 


evil, or the injury of the moral nature. 
three realms may run into each other. 
example, when a man breaks the moral law 


trom breaking the physical. 
thief, or cheat in his business, and it have 
ill effect on his bedy. He will be in health 


much he may break the higher laws 


farmer. While another farmer may be ever 


fellow-men. ! } 
ple who are successful in their outward circu 


ness, that in this department of their being 
is only wreck and ruin. 


will not teach him music. 


ture. 
lationships. 


and the pang of pain following a breaking 


Moral evil, then, is only moral mal-adju 
tionships to God or his fellowmen. 


other evils. 


the whole force of self-interest, evn, will 
turned toward doing right. 
concerning physical evils. 
tarily seek them. They come through igt 
times he braves them for the sake of what 
thinks a larger good. 
it concerning intellectual evil, or error. 


it is always safe and for his interest to find a 
tollow the truth. 


plied to moral relations. 


it yet. 

wrong. 
his moral sense is weak and blind. 
of duty is only partially developed. 
rent sweeps him away. 
kept him out of the current. 


exterminator of evil. 


Prof. Webster, the murderers; and therefore 
But a fatal fallacy underlies the objection. 
from anything but physical evils. 


save from errors in their peculiar realm. It 


lations in which they stood, and mistook the 





a voleano’s side, then there come such calam- | 
ities as that of the overthrow of Lisbon, or the | 
burial of Pompeii. 

are, on the whole, beneficent, for the good of the 
earth; the incidental evils are the result of al 


maladjustment of human relations to them. So | 


taken away. Take the case of floods, or the | 


breaking of a great reservoir like that in western | dream of the night and darkness of the past. 
Let hia be relegated to the museum of theo- 
men know enough to build out of the way ot | logical curiosities, mummies and skeletons 
floods, and when the public guardians know | that the coming ages will study to find out the 
enough and care enough to prevent the cupidity ; world’s thoughts that have passed away. But 
of coutractors from sligitiag their work, then meantime remember that unkept laws are still 


Massachusetts a couple of years ago. When | 


know it is always best to do right. 


The perfect humanity will come, then, when 
These great convulsions | there is a complete knowledge of human rela- 
tionships, and a complete obedience to the 


physical, mental and moral laws of God. 
God, then, is net the,author of evil. 


mighty helpers of humanity. The devil is 


of equity or just relationships in which men 
Within these lines or laws 
Breaking over these 
lines or Jaws is moral injury and destruction. 
Here, as everywhere, “‘sin is the transgression 


Now I wish you to carefully separate in thought 
this realm of morals, of righteousness, from 
Breaking 
physical law brings physical evil; breaking in- 
tellectual laws brings intellectual evil or error; 
breaking the laws of righteousness brings moral 
These 
As, for 


his relationship to another by some sensual 
crime, he at the same time may break a physi- 
val law of his body. But the physical evil re- 
sults, not from breaking the spiritual law, but 
A man may be a 


long as he obeys the laws of his body, however 
The far- 
mer may swear and cheat; but this will not 
affect his potato or wheat crops, if he is a good 


noble and true in his relations to his fellow-men, 
still he will go hungry if he does not manage his 
farming wisely. The higher moral evils, then, 
result from disregard of the higher moral laws 
ot equity in which we stand tu God and our 
Thus society may be full of peo- 


stances, because they know and obey the laws 
of health and of business; they may be suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of the scientific and phil- 
osophic truths of the world, because they obey 
the laws of this search; and at the same time 
they may be so out of harmony, of right rela- 
uonships, with the spiritual laws of righteous- 


A man will be a good 
painter if he obeys the laws uf his art; but this 
He may be a fine 
mathematician ; but this will not teach him sculp- 
So if one is to be morally and spiritually 
developed and complete he must recognize and 
obey the higher and finer laws ot his higher re- 
When evolution has carried man 
high enough this spiritual realm of relations 
will be as real to him as is now the physical; 


one of these finer laws of thinking and feeling 
will be as keen and real as 183 now the burning 
that follows the putting of a finger into the tire. 


ment—a man getting out of right moral rela- 
And the 
cure for evil here is parallel to the cure for all 
Man universally desires his own 
welfare, that which is for his good, and when 
he gets wise enough to know that obeying the 
divine laws must always be for his good then 


Man knows it now 
He does not volun- 
20- 
rance or weakness or carelessness; or some- 


He is beginning to learn 
He 
will one day become wise enough to know that 


But he has, as yet, learned 
very little of the same great principle as ap- 
I think no man ever 
does wrong at first unless he has come to think 
it good for him, for his interest at the time. 
This is always a blunder; but he does not know 
For it is for no man’s real interest todo 
But the selfish hunger is strong, and 
The sense 
Habit 
grows until it becomes disease; and so the cur- 
But a proper knowl- 
edge of moral laws, at the start, would have 


Knowledge, then, is the devil-killer and the 
It is often objected to this 
use of chloroform was opposed because it was | teaching (it is indeed the stock-argument of 
thought to be impiety to fight against the pain religious newspapers) that many educated men 
are criminals; such as Ruloff, and Green, and 


is not claimed that physical education will save 
om any ; a Knowledge 
of scientific and philosophic principles will only 


moral education, a true and adequate knowl- 
edge of moral laws and human well-being as 
related to these that saves from moral evil. 
Ruloffand Webster and Green were moral fools. 
Chey blundered concerning the great moral re- 


own real welfare, as wellas the rights of others. 
Cities or homes in the earthquake’s track, or on | When men are morally wise enough they will 


It is 
goon as men know the laws, and adjust them- only human maladjustment to laws that, when 
selves to their working, the power to injure is | known and kept, are the true servants and the 


with it of large portions of Numbers, Exodus 
and Genesis, may be approximately fixed at 
about 1000 years after the time of Moses, their 
supposed author. 

The lecturer closed by referring to the prac- 
tical conclusious that flow from the critical 
theory. The prophetical ideal of religion is 
the root and core of all that is valuable in the 
Hebrew Bible. In it the moral had become es- 
sentially divine. It has been said that the Bible 
is opposed to the theory of evolution. The 
Bible itself is a striking example of evolution 
in history. ‘The inspirational theory by hold- 
ing the Deity responsible for every word of the 
Scripture makes God a grossly human being. 
The ‘‘evolutionary” theory, by showing at the 
outset that the Bible is not homogeneous in all 
its parts, leaves us at liberty to reject what is 
worthless, and by this much the more to admire 
and love what is eternally great in it. The 
critic is no scoffer, no sneering septic. 


ot 


no 


80 . : ' 
presenting epithets such as these against him. 


go |translation. The critic loves the Bi le. 


dying life.— Globe report. 








Short Patent Lectures.---IV,. 


An eccentric preacher once put it on this wise 
m- 


knew anything about. 
sample of a popular lecture. 
or it is nothing. 
modern lyceum platform. 


all 


explosion. 
and die unwept. 


conclusion.” 


ot 
sons exist. 
st- | tion to their professed opinions.” 
what's the matter. 


his good pleasure. 
would be gloomy indeed did we not recognize 
this fact. But realizing it, we can confidently 
anticipate the end from the beginning, and 


be 


ment proceeds with the certainty of finding it. 
From the physical to the intellectual, and from 


he 


a be a very proper order of progression. 
breath of the divine afflatus changes all that. 
him, and renders him teachable who, before, 
was intractable and impracticable. 
life and immortality to light which before was 
in doubt and darkness. 


dox. All things tend to an equilibrium in the 
world of matter, and, by the same rule, to a state 
of harmony in the world of mind; the principle 
of justice—meaning thereby the mathematical 
relation of the parts to the whole—being the ba- 
sis of both. Itisa principle of infinite breadth 
and minuteness of detaii, extending alike to the 


it orbs which roll in space and to the tiniest in- 


is said that education can: ot save men from sin. | $e¢t unseen by the naked eye, and regards alike 


It! the happiness of every living thing. By it the 
mountains are literally weighed, the waters 
measured, and all nature assured of its time 
and place. ‘‘Measure for measure” is its rule 
of procedure, and every one reaps exactly as he 
sows. 

The sociologists are quite in advance of us in 
this matter. We believe it was Mr. Quetelet of 
Brussels who first suzgested the idea of vital 
statistics by calling attention to the extraordi- 
nary regularity which was observed with regard 
to them from yearto year. But following him 
have been others who have taken a broader view 
of the field, and have undertaken to show not 
only the elements upon which the morals of so- 
ciety are ascertained, but the true order of their 
maintenance upon a scientific basis. Of this, 
more anon! At present we shall be content to 
affirm that if morals are the substratum such a 
science as this is exactly what one might expect. 
Given the seed and we may be reasonably sure 
of the fruit. In the development of a moral 


is 


ir 


a 


these ‘judgments ot God” will be found easily | Capable of doing the works of destruction and | SY8tem wherein we can witness only effects, 


preventible. 
ceased sending his lightning as a punishment for 


ein just as fast and as far as Franklin's inven- / moral calamities come, it will be small comfort 
tion of lightning-rods has been properly applied, |'0 you to know that your own ignorance or 
But 


Right adjustment to elvetricity has disarmed it. | 


It is a little curious that God has | Surrow and ruin that have been credited to the 


devil in all time. If physical, intellectual an 


carelessness is the devil that brings them. 


and ourselves the subjects of them, it ought to 
be no surprise to hear of an angel at one time 
and something very different at another. It 
would appear very reasonable that Providence 


d 





> When a ship is wrecked at sea we know that, in |!” this destruction of the devil and of a wrong-| should have its own media of communication 


every case, itis for lack of proper adjustment | doing God we get the grand inspiration and the 
future with good 
The way out and 
of light being vis- | 


between the vessel and the powers of wind and 
wave. A proper knowledge of, anda compliance 
with, the laws of navigation would make wrecks 
almost an unheard-of thing. 
the cholera, the plague, the Yellow-fever, are | 
perfectly within the control of human intelli- 
gence. These punishments come not on sin- 
ners, in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
Confine themselves exclusively to those cities | 
and lands that disregard sanitary laws. And 
every intelligent physician k:ows that almost | 
all diseases are preventible; and that none ever | 
Come except as the natural and necessary result | 
of the disregard of physical laws. In other | 
words, all disease is maladjustment between | 
~Man and nature. He who builds his home t 
Sile a milarious swamp may be ever so pious, | 
but he will shake with chills and fever just the 
same. The wicked man who knows enough na 
keep out of such places will escape, That is 
transgression of physical law brings physical 
evil; and what you do or do not do in spiritual | 
mattters does not touch this fact. Fire pare 2 
of the grandest blessings of the Tace ; but if 
Mrs. O'Leary doesnt know any better then to! 
put a kerosene lamp where her cow will kick it 
over the laws of fire are not ROIDg to stop; Chi- 
cago wall crumble into ashes, A nan’s hagas | 


Rumbles about his ears; not because gravitation 
: é “ c 


re- | 


is not a good thing, but because he did not ad-! l" 


‘just his timbers and his bricks to the laws of | h 
gtavitation. And so you may take any illustra- 
tion you please, and you will tind the same 
true; all physical evil is maladjustment between 
man and his conditions. Increasing knowled re 

-is disarming these enemies of humanity mats 
and more. And not only are they being dis- 
armed; knowledze of, and obedience to, these 
great laws is turning them into gigantic servants 
of the welfare of man. The sea, which the an- 
cients regarded as a waste of useless waters— © 
the separator of nations, the destroyer of those |" 


thing 


a 
u 


who braved its perils, and which even the Bible | sedis 
speaks of as an evil to be done away in “the | COM lions enjoined as a duty. 
new heavens and new earth”—“there shall be no | [Sth it is uncon litionally forbidden as a crime 
more sea”—this is now k | There is reaso i i 

ow known to be the life of a to believe that i 


the world; -and knowledge of its laws is turnin 


tinto highways of human progress. The light- T 


| Up being seen, and a glimpse 
Pestilences, like | ible as a herald of the dawn, we ‘thank God to us amazingly natural. The increasing vol- 
Let our hope sing itself in ‘ume of good over the evil proves conclusively | ® 


the celebrated critic of Homer. 
ton of some of the more important confradic- amount of suite, monniy Hines ea A belt miiion beacon ole alge lia am itd 

dollars; amount actually covered into the treas- | should publish a list of the manifest dodgers. | ler king. 
ury January Ist, 1876, about two hundred thou- | We do not know why their feelings or position 


tions contained in the Narrative, the 


those relating to the revelation on Mount Sinai 
were perhaps of the greatest interest. 
shown that not only the atte 


are divergently related, but even the words of 


orm of the narrative the duration : 
f A of Israel 
journey in the desert was limited to two vans, 


hope that helps us face the 
heart and tireless endeavor. 


” 


and take courage. 
the lines of Tennyson :— 
“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Detects ot doubt, and taints of blood; 
“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
“That not a worm is cloven in Vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fi-e, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 
‘I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 








Horticultural Hall Lectures. 


ein 
PROF. FELIX AEE OX * THE OLD TESTA- | what is mind?” “N 


The lecturer began by saying that as early as 
95 the present results of scriptural criticism 
ad been toreseen oy Frederick Augustus Wolf, 
An enumera- 


recepts 
nd legal enactments of the Old Toomaeer. so6k 
P the first part of the discourse. Among these 


: It was 
ndant circumstances 


te Decalogue have 
s unchanged. In Deuteronomy 
a deceased brother's wife is under certain 


In Leviticus 


n the original 


not been handed down to! 5 


with the creatures it would bless, and an unmis- 
takxble sign by which it would be known. Call | 
this supernaturalism, if you will; but it looks | 


| to our mind that— 


{ 
| “There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 
| If this is materialism, so be it; we cannot be 
| fighting phantoms always. Whether we hold, 
| with M. Auguste Comte, that life is immanent | 
| to organization, or argue with Bishop Berkeley | 
j that matter has no existence, we should be 
| equally wide of the mark. There is a residuum | 
'of knowledge which God reserves to himself. | 
He is past finding out. Were it not so we 
verily believe that human presumption would | 
assail the throne of the universe, and the crea- 
| ture would be found mocking the Creator. 


The 
point of his attack can no more be turned by 


Those who would dispute his theoricvs should 
learn to read the Scriptures in the Hebrew orig- 
inal, and not rely on a confessed!y inaccurate 
The 
critic shakes off the dead and dying embers, 
but the pure ond holy flame shoots forth in un-, 


He should speak, in the first place, of some 
things they all knew; secondly, of some things 
that he knew and his auditors did not know; and, 
thirdly, of some things that neither he nor they 
This would be a fair 
It must be odd, 
An excellent institution is the 
It affords a vent for 
the superfluous steam, and thus averts many an 
A capital thing it is for your humble 
lecturer, who, otherwise, might live unknown 
Albeit, it would seem that 
there are others who actually do ‘‘jump with his 


Maudsley says: ‘‘Men, without knowing why, 
often follow a course for which very good rea- 
The practical instincts of mankind 
frequently work beneficially, even in contradic- 
That is just 
We are not to be accounted 
fatalists because we contend for the inviolability 
of human nature; because we contend for God 
in humanity, working in us to will and to do of 
We confess the outlook 


search for the rule by which the grand move- 
the intellectual to the spiritual, would seem to 
Buta 
It takes the roving savage and makes a man of 
It brings 


Nevertheless, we may reaffirm the position 
from the side of nature, and still be truly ortho- 





he events of the narrative are concentrated | T A E co. MMONWE AL TH. Boston—that every citizen shall be domiciled for | 
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Another National Disgrace! 
It was humiliating enoagh to have John B. 


ts) 
or otherwise, 


cal heresy which could be burnt out only by the 


Belknap, 
has a greater offense in that it was in nowise 
connected with political differences, and was in 
the nature of a bribe for an office bestowed. In 
atime of peace, from a confidential adviser of 
the President, hulding a post of the first rank, 
the Secretary of a great department is the pur- 
chased instrument of an army-sutler! And 
this purchase has been continued for a series 
of years! The antithesis of station for corrupt 
dealings could not be heightened—a Secretary 
and a sutler! 

Painful, indeed, are the accessories of this 
crime. The temptation came from the late wife 


present wife. Both were fashionable women, in 
the fullest sense. The former was the sister of 
the present wife. The latter has had since 1870 
the reputation of being the handsomest, as well 
as the best-dressed, woman, in Washington— 
many of her clothes coming directly from the 
great Paris man-miiliner, Worth. Here we see 
the concrete essense of the extravagance of the 
times! Gen. Belknap was passionately fond of 
his wife, and he was not proof against the adula- 
tions bestowed upon her beauty and her taste 
in dress. His salary would not allow the cost 
of her outlays in display of person and official 
hospitality. She and her sister came to his aid 
by suggesting that his appointments could be 
made remunerative. The sister suggested it in 
this instance, and the wife continued to receive 
the subsidies from the post-sutler. Twenty 
thousand dollars in four years came from this 
one appointment, and Gen. Belknap knew of it 
all along, receiving at times the bribes from 
the appointee! It is to the credit of the sub- 
ordinates of the department, the other Secre- 
taries, and the President, that none seem to 
have had the slightest suspicion of this most 
flagrant offense. It was the device of two fash- 
ionable women, endorsed by their husband, and 
he standing near the personified sovereignty of 
this nation! 

The blow is a hard one for the Republican 
party. Coming close upon the McDonald, 
Schenck and Babcock scandals it will carry the 


service is honeycombed with rottenness. 


hold fast to their personal and official integrity. 
the mass of the Republican party than the mis- 


rank and file of the Democracy. The unani- 


lines. 
official dignity—such a crime against the in- 


annals. 
graced as a people, not as members of a party. 


day and Friday of this week has been experi: 


sination of Abraham Lincoln. 





== 


Dodging City Tax:'s. 





Mr. 
assessors, somewhat startled the Legislative 
committee on the judiciary, Wednesday, by his 
expose of the extent and character of the avoid- 
ance of tax-paying by individuals who have 
their homes in Boston through the convenience 
of that law which allows each to decide upon 
his domicile on the first of May. He showed 
that over twenty millions of property, properly 


taxation to Boston by its owners leaving town, 
for a few months, while they resided the major 
part of the year in the city. Nahant, Beverly, 
Milton, Lancaster, Falmouth, Mattapoisett, Wa- 
tertown, Dedham and Brewster, are the favorite 
resorts of these shirkers, they absorbing 71 per 
cent. of the loss to the city. Other towrs take 
about 16 per cent., and 13 per cent. goes out of 
the State. He spoke with confidence, and de- 
fied correction, that seven-eighths of this large 
sum was lost absolutely by a purpose to avoid 
taxation. 

Mr. Hills used the case of Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway—which we exposed two years agu 
in the Commonwealth—as an instance of the 
manner in which this avoidance of duty is prac- 
tised on the one hand, and encouraged by the 
benefited towns on the other. Mr. Hemenway 
was taxed in Boston on $2,000,000. He went 
to Milton for one year, while a house was being 
built for him at Manchester, and there swore to 
a property of $600,000 only. That statement 
was accepted, though the assessors of Milton 
were notified by Boston that he had paid on 
$2,000,000. At that time, Mr. Hemenway had 
a property of $600,000 in mortgages alone on 
the books of the Suffolk registry of deeds, thus 
making no account of his ships, merchandise 
and securities of various kinds! The question 
arose who should prosecute Hemenway for 
fraud. Milton did not want to do it, because it 
had accepted his ‘‘statement.” The assessors 
of Boston held that it was as much the duty of 
every citizen to attend to the case as by them as 
a board. And as neither officials nor private 
citizens had any courage or will in the matter 
Mr. Hemenway escaped all punishment for his 
palpable and audacious fraud on the city of 
Boston! ‘ 

It is unquestionably the right of any citizen 
to live where he pleases; but it is not his right 
to only temporarily live out of Boston, while 
his permanent home is here, and claim to be 
exempt from taxation. Yet the city is full of 
instances of this kind, and of men who affect to 
pride themselves on their ‘‘tone.” their ‘‘honor,” 
and the ‘‘respectability” of their families. What 
do they ask? That the city of Boston shall 
ive them a stable government, protecting their 
property by police and fire department, furnish- 
ing schools, paving and lighting the streets, en- 
tertiining guests, and behaving itself in a dis- 
creet and generous manner for the good name 
of the capital city; and then they make return 
for this care and protection by slinking off at 
the end of April and allowing their tellow-citi- 
zens to bear their proper proportion of taxes for 
it all! 

We have no question that many of these men 
have been irritated and otherwise annoyed by 
the exactions, and unnecessary scrutiny, per- 
haps, of the assessors. There are many in- 





Let | stances. we acknowledge, of decisions by them | adherent, 


| us leave this question as a very sensible father that seem forced and unjust in their estimates 
| is reported to have given it to his child: ‘Papa, | of the value of property. But this is not a 


| matter?” 


| 


“Never mind.” Soutvs. 








The whiskey raid at the West is sum-totaled- 


sand dollars. Thissum is troma small number | 


of suits, the most being still pending, on re- | t 


| 


disagreement. For some time there have been 





his is shown not only by the circumstance that 


nues from whiskey have steadily increased. 


| leaving their burdens to others. 
| remedy at law, and a single case will establish | Kenesaw, etc. This retinue alone know who the 
ia precedent that must be followed. Qn the | Rex is, and not until the close of the Twelfth- 
as follows: Property seized, asssessments and other hand, the assessors have long been too | Night, when his Majesty removes his mask, do 


o matter.” ‘But what is | sufficient excuse for abandoning the city and | the nobles of the realm, who have such titles | ¢ 
the Duke of Georgia, Count Atla:.ta, Prince | at Girton as great an inspiration and aid as they 
give to those associated with them in the same 
nstitutian. 
own selected for its work. 


assessment where he and his household reside 
for the greater part of the year preceding the 


in continuing a fraud upon Boston. Ace 


he late war, rob the arsenals aad the treasury | ,, 


impression far and near that our whole civil 
Yet 


this would be too sweeping anallegation. Thou- 
sands of office-holders, of high and low degree, 
It is no more just to charge these things upon 
deeds in the Buchanan administration to the 
mous vote of the House, Thursday, upan the 
resolutions of impreachment, show that all par- 
ties alike regard the offence as without party 
It is one against common honesty and 
stincts of right and humanity as Francis Bacon 
and Warren Hastings were guilty of in English 
There is a universal feeling that we 
are disgraced by the act and its exposure —dis- 


Surely no sadder, more painful day than Thurs- 


enced since the late war commenced, excepting 
only the day that brought the news of the assas- 


Assessor Hills, of Boston’s board of 


taxable in Boston, was lost for the purposes of 


They have aj 45 


} 


rst of May—then it will itself be a participant 











We think the board has made a wise decision. 


fires of a civil contest. The crime of Secretary | Mr. Philbrick has had a large experience, is an | b 
our just-resigned Secretary of War, | educator by choice and adaptability, is progres- day's carnival, and here 
sive in ideas aud purpose, and is broad and | played their last act. 
catholic in temperament. If he did not exhibit | some celebrity, 
so much personality, as is charged, as some | truly magnificent; the appearance of the assem- 


would have had him with the old board, it may | blage of whirling bright colors touched of the 
have been because it was an tnwieldly and not | bizarre. 


altogether a friendly body for the introduction 


for an executive officer whether he has a codper- 
ating board sympathetic with him, or whether 
it is indifferent, with individual members posi- 
tively in opposition. Inthe old board the latter 
was largely the condition of things,’and Mr. 
Philbrick had to be conciliatory and judicious 


reared in defiance he would have been unhorsed 
years ago. There were many men on that 
board who never cheerfully tolerated the idea of 
a superintendent for schools at all. It was a 
feature different from what they had known in 
their youth, and hence, with a streak of cus- 
tomary Boston conservatism, they did not want 
it on any terms or for any individual. We ex- 
pect, now, to see Mr. Philbrick lead the school 
system. 

The women members, four in number, were 
opposed, we understand, to the selection of Mr. 
Philbrick. This is something of a puzzle, for 
if there has been a man for twenty years who 
has favored women’s services as teachers, with 
better wages, better appliances, and fuller hon- 
ors, it has been he. No one who knows our 
schools can say that there has not been constant 
and manifest improvement in the primary ser- 
vice, wholly conducted by women. Possibly 
the ladies saw every conspicuous member of 
the present board, who so ungraciously refused 
them seats in the old, earnest advocates of Mr. 
Philbrick, and with quick instinct, though not 
sound reasoning, held that men so devoted to 
getting them out were not worth heeding in get- 
ting him in! This was the penalty which Mr. 
Philbrick’s friends paid for their act of super 
cilious injustice. But the fact was only an ac- 
cidental incident. Mr. Philbrick had no sym- 
pathy with that ostracism, ani his support by 
those men was but the testimony of those who 
long had served with him as to his general mer- 
its as a supervisor of schools. We know Mr. 
Philbrick will welcome the codperation of the 
ladies, and are sure they will not long be asso- 
ciated with him without sharing our opinion of 
his worth. It certainly rests with him alone 
if he does not find himself in a more useful 
and honored position than ever 








Southern Tom-Fooleries. 
There are thousands at the North who can- 
not name the date upon which Epiphany, or 
Twelfth-Night, is celebrated; and but few know 
or ever hear of the carnivals on these occa- 
sions in the cities of the South. At New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Mobile and Memphis the revels 
ot Christmas and New Year's day are but shad- 
ows of those coming on Twelfth-Night, the sixth 
day of January. 
- Over these festivities there presides a Lord- 
of-Misrule, distinguished by the title of Rex. 
This king holds a clandestine court, but the sub- 
jects, the people at large, continually receive 
commands and orders from their unknown mon- 
arch, in the form of edicts. People go out in 
the morning and discover in the public squares 
immense illumined placards; in the newspapers, 
too, appear these royal mandates, of which the 
following is a specimen :— 
EDICT X. 
To the Mayor of Atlanta :— 

His Majesty directs the undersigned to com- 
mand you to give unto the good people of your 
city extraordinary privileges upon the occasion 
of our coming, January 6th, 1876; and in com- 
pliance with these general commands you will 
order that during our entrance no unhallowed 
horn-blowing shall be allowed ; nor firing crack- 
ers; nor, indeed, similar noises which may dis- 
turb our Royal serenity. These restrictions are 
especially required only during our street pa- 
trade; for when the Royal train shall have rest- 
ed, at eventide, then ver‘ly shall the youth give 
vent to jollity and pleasure. Do not seek to 
make arrests during our stay for petty offences 
against municipal law. Let our carnival time 
be an epoch of recreation alike for young and 
old, the grave and gay. 

Give due instruction. to the police force that 
ten of their number be prepared to head our 
royal retin ie, to appear at our rendezvous with 
our royal colors floating, and badges worn suita- 
ble to our station and dignity. 
In person you will appear at the city hall at 
12 M. upon the specified date, then and there 
to shew your humble allegiance to our will by 
delivering the city’s keys to our royal trumpeter. 
Having an eye, upon this occasion, solely to 
our pleasure, you will have the public thorough- 
tares placed in good marching order; and the 
removal of obstructions of all kinds must rigidly 
be accomplished. 
From all public buildings fling our royal 
colors to the breeze, and, that nothing may in 
the slightest degree mar our carnival, order a 
general holiday for relaxation and pleasure; 
for it’s but once in a twelvemonth that the hard- 
working artisan and clerk find real recreation. 
His Majesty bids me thank you and your 
council fur ready compliance in the past, and 
hopes each lengthening year shall make these 
occasions time-honored. 
You are ordered to publish this document and 
your reply in each of the daily papers three 
times prior to January 6, 1876. 
Done at the Carnival Palace in the year 5558. 
Higim, Chamberlain. 
Humbly the mayor acquiesced in these com- 
mands, and the following manifesto appeared :— 
Mayor's OrrFice, Dec.-29, 1875. 
To His Most Puissant Majesty Rex:—I am 
the humble recipient of your royal orders, and 
herewith give such instructions as you are 
pleased to command. In each and every re- 
spect shall your Majesty be obeyed; and to 
that end I have the pleasure to issue the fol- 
lowing 
PROCLAMATION. 
To the Citizens of Atlanta :— 
In obedience to the royal mandate, I hereby 
proclaim Thursday, January 6, 1876, a general 
holiday in the city of Atlanta. Let all good 
citizens give attention and respect to the occa- 
sion, and let business be suspended, so that the 
employés may take part in the rejoicings. 
It is ordered that the royal colors be display- 
ed on all public buildings; and then ten picked 
policemen, headed by the chief, escort his Maj- |* 
esty’s return upon said occasion, It is further 
ordered that said policemen shall rendezvous at 
the city hall at 12 M. on said day for said pur- 
poses. 
It is further enjoined that no disturbance be 
permitted along the line of march. But that, 
after the adjournment of the parade, the people 
may at their pleasure seek such recreation and 
enjoyment as may to them seem proper, without 
let or hindrance — indeed barely refer to the | © 
annual Rex carnival as an occasion which very | & 
naterially promotes the prosperity of our city ; 
and, as we have a reputation abroad for hospi- 
tality and enterprise, let us endeavor on this 
oliday to impress the visiting strangers with 
ur energy and public-spiritedness. 
I am your Majesty’s most humble servant and 
C. C. Hammock, 
Mayor of Atlanta. 


The Rex household is composed entirely of 


e 


os 








- 


he public know the civilian name of this revel- 


comical feature. Hundreds of spectators, | bu 





their darkly-died mustaches, or wore 
cravats of the prevailing colors. 
clowns wandered around the street, always try-| erty and waste our time in wa 
ing to play some trick upon the unwary; andjrich. We are advised to take a 
Babi of their antics were quite amusing. I | delirium as a remedy, 
noted two who sprang upon a horse-car, and, ate 
The Boston School Superintendent. | whilst one, being valde ‘i reins by the driver, i 
on a oe ishepene ——— made | drove, the other undertook the office of the con- 
vice of John D. Philbrick as the new super- “e 
f arms and trust-fands, in aid of the rebellion, | intendent of schools under the ci intl ge ee 
but these acts had a partisan ani-| of the school-system. He had fourteen votes | 5 
mus, and were a part of the teaching of a politi- | 14 eleven divided between two other candidates. ludicrous. 


and inspired by refined and intelligent women. 


conforms to English, and Smith College to} 
American usages. 
woman that broad and liberal culture which has 
characterized the best American colleges. 
not eliminated from its curriculum those studies 
which are most intellectual, in accommodation 
to any imagined deticiencies of the female in- 
tellect. Not only is the standard of admission 


and complete as it is at Harvard, Yale, A:wherst 
or Williame. 
English custom, the greatest stress is laid upon | § 
better authority than he; and his aasertions are 

stronger than any of mine. J may say the same 
also of Prof. John Fiske’s ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy.” | Northern people gat on our o 
Haeckel asserts directly that, as matter of per- | ing a game of croquet. 
sonal observation and experiment, new species | weather |’ said one. 


of student life. 
a student is determined far more by the regular 
daily work. 


is by daily instruction and examination, under 


comparative value of these different methods. 
Girton College, whatever it may te in the future, 
is not yet an appendage of Cambridge. 


tensive collegiate work according to English 
methods. 
who come out from Cambridge as long as it 
suits their convenience. 
struction may be, their main work and interest 
must be in the college or university to which 
hey belong; they cannot give to the students 


Yale College, who has hitherto done good ser- 
At Atlanta the festivities of the day last cel-| vice in showing the absurdity of a further in- 
should be spared. They have little regard for | ebrated commenced in the morning with a pro- | crease of paper money as a means of financial 
he interests of those who have to assume their | cession of maskers; at the head of this rode the | relief, spoke again on the same subject, at New 
ceipts from sales not yet returned to the treas- | loads. Mr. Hille says he knows that seyen-| Rex and his retinue. arrayed in costumes of | Haven, last Saturday evening, and with equal 
There have been two hundred and fifty- eighths leave to avoid their taxes. Let us| orange and black and green and gold ; the former | clearness and force. The cayse of the present 
the marriage | three indictments; sixty-nine have pleaded | know who constitute the seven-eighths. Boston | colors prevailed, however, being emblematical | depreasion he thus explained: ‘*We had over- 
guilty; of seventeen jury trials there have been | rather likes to see a subscription paper. This | of the day’s proceedings. An exhibition of ridic- | extended our operations, surpassed our capital, 
thirteen convictions, three acquittals, and one | will be one—a subscription to make others pay | ulous objects followed, representing the trades | an 
the amounts !—that will be novel and full of in-| of the city, in which was to be seen many |expenditures. The effect was stagnation in 
no discoveries of new frauds by the methods so | terest. Out with it, Mr. Hills! and senda copy a 


Numbers of | 


tyle adopted by some of them was 
all, attended by the élite of the city, closed the 


Every dancer represented 
and the costumes worn were 


Far different from all this was the grand 


of new measures. It is a very different matter | Twelfth-Night pageant of New Orleans, where 


in the display was combined originality, beauty 
and sense. The procession was entirely sym- 
bolical, and was called the ‘‘March of Ages.” 
It commenced moving at about eight o’clock in 
the evening under the effect of calcium-lights 
and thousands of torches. After the passage 


of the Secretary, and was continued by the | to secure any considerable progress. Had _ he | of Rex and his followers there came an immense 


globe representing chaos; then ‘there came a 

symbol of young time, youthful Chromis—a 

young man stood upon a bank of clouds holding 

a sickle glittering in the light of the fambeau; 

now appeared representations of fire and wa- 

ter almost indescribably grand. The nebulistic 

age was represented by a huge gaseous globe, 

convulsed by upheavals; a fiery train extended 

behind, in the midst of which floated the form 

of a woman, emblematical of the comet; the 
jolly, red, rotund face of the sun was there; 
the moon with its cresent profile looked down 
upon sporting cherubs, and all about twinkled 
stars. The creation came, and the progenitor 
of Adam was represented by an anthropomor- 
phous ape which was strangling a snake. The 
stone age was an exhibition of savages living 
in caves. Then there passed the golden age, 
showing Jupiter and his associate gods and god- 
desses. There was the pre-historic age, the 
pastoral age, the age of sacrifice—in this last 
two young men personated Cain and Abel. The 
bronze age tableau was made conspicuous by 
the presence of a bull of bronze drazging a 
chariot of the same metal. The silver age, the 
iron age, and the medizval age proceeded by, 
and brought the present age—an old man, a phi- 
losopher absorbed in thought, sits surrounded 
by symbols of art, science and literature. This 
is the cype of the epoch, for knowledge reigns 
supreme. As the future age was seen wisdom, 
sovereign of all. Eternity closed the scene, 
emblemized by old time leaning upon a broken 
column—dead. 

But even this falls far short of the grand tri- 
umphant procession produced at Mardi Gras. 
Then excursionists from all parts of the South 
come flocking into New Orleans in order to be- 
hold the grandest of modern pageants. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


95 votes in the electoral college. The five 
border States, now Democratic, are entitled to 
43 votes. This gives the South 138 votes. The 
Northern States (including Colorado, which will 
be admitted before the presidential election) are 
entitied to 231 votes. 185 votes are necessary 
to elect a President, and, therefore, the South 
needs 47 Northern votes only. If by nomina- 
ting Mr. Tilden and Mr. Kerr they can carry 
New York and Indiana—New York with its 
35 and Indiana with its 15 votes —they wili 
triumph by a majority of three. By the same 
process of ‘intimidation and bribery” which 
has not only overawed but captured the black 
vote of Georgia and Mississippi, they hope 
to extinguish Republican suffrage in South Car- 
olina and in all of the Gulf States. They will 
thus be politically benefited by negro-suffrage ; 
for, instead of representing three-fifths of the 
blacks, as they did by constitutional proviso 
before the war, they will have all the benefits of 
a full enumeration of these votes; which, by 
being suppressed at the ballot-box, but expressed 
in apportionment, adds the other two-thirds of 
the colored adult male population to the strength 
of the confederate parties. These conclusions, 
which we tak» from an able article in the Jnde- 
pendent, by James Redpath, are borne out by 
prognostications which seem to us well founded. 
It is evident the liberty-loving people of this 
country cannot afford to allow the Democracy 
to come into power at present. 


Girton anp Smitru Cotieces.—Girton Col- 
lege, the English girls’ institution connected 
with Cambridge, having been recently written up 
in a London letter, another correspondent who 
has visited both institutions compares Girton 
with Smith College at Northampton, greatly to 
the advantage of the latter in respect both of 
material surroundings and the intellectual ad- 
vantages. Girton College had a foundation of 
only $100,000, Smith of $500,000. The latter 
writer says :— 

The fund of Girton College, if I am rightly 
informed, was barely sufficient to pay for its 





ing is in the midst of a dreary plain, far from | 
good walks and social privileges. The Smith 
College at Northampton has merely for academic 
purposes a larger building than that at Girton, 
and finished in a style that seems palatial com- 
pared with the English college. From its site it 
commands a view, almost unrivalled in beauty, 
of the Connecticut valley and the surrounding 
mountains. It is in the midst of well-paved 
walks, delightful excursions, and a highly-cui- 
tured society. Grouped around this central 
academic building are smaller dwelling-houses, 
in which young ladies may find the social ad- 


“loud” | the agonies 
in which we thought we could de 


Tue Prospects OF THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL 
Evection.—The ex-rebel States are entitled to 


of a reidction f-om a long delirium 
stroy our prop- 
Tr and yet grow 
nother term ot 
in fact to regard delirium 
and live in it forevermore.” 


Society may be divided, he says, into three 
classes: honest debtors, dishonest debtors, 


those who have no direct pecuniary interest at 
en dressed as women were frequent; and the | stake; 


and 


and of these the second only can be 


extremely | benefited by irredeemable Paper money, and | the oute 
both the other classes m | 
In the evening a masquerade and fancy-dress | from it. 


supposing that the 


out putting it to the test. 
said :— 


interest has always been paid in wheat, cotton 


account. 
be one of our superfluities. 


paid in other things. 


tives are hard at work. 


opponents. 


to-morrow. 


by year. 
pect anything except to become a pauper. 
ig not my assertion. 


paper money. 


by Rev. L. G. Ware. 


cation, is itself an instance of the poor kind 


stead, retire. 
degeneration of words. 
bred, foolish, vulgar. 

it has come in our day. 


they differ from the truly high-bred. 


been enriched. 


for person. Yet we find party used for man 


plays. 


says, ‘‘Let me peruse this face.” 
a similar use of the word. 


without hearing a leg called a limb, and if 


without mincing. 


cause. 


other good English writers. 


good taste. 
says, ‘‘that a man should be quick for.” 


of their true elegance. 














of our time. 
prison, alluded to his crime as “‘irregularities, 


thieves’ English and genteel English. 


company. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“Evolution.”---An Explanation. 


over evolution. 


thankful for. But I would like to ask 





vantages and comforts of a home. In this re- | 
spect the American college has a very great su- 
periority over its English rival. In fact, there | 
is nothing of home-life at Girton. The build- | 
ing is not arranged for it; the atmosphere of | 
the institution is not favorable to it. 
cottages connected with Smith College every | 
young lady may have not only the privacy of | 
her own study and bed-room, but also the en- | 


In the courses and methods of study Girton | 


Smith College aims to give 


It has 


he same, but its course of study is as thorough 
In Girton College, according to 


pecial examinations. These become the goal 
In Smith College the rank of 


Spasmodic cramming for special 
The main effort 





xaminations is discouraged. 


ompetent teachers, to secure a healthy mental 


A t | 
rowth. It is not my purpose to discuss the : 


It has 
either teachers nor funds to carry on avy ex- 


Its teachers are mostly volunteers, 


Valuable as their in- 


Smith College has a faculty of its 








Sounp Frvanciat Views.—Prof. Sumner, of 


it 
th 
d we then suspended purchases and reduced | th 


siness and a fall in priceg. In time we can jth 





thoroughly exposed a year ago, and the reve-|tous. We will print it with alacrity. And if|too, wore costumes and masks; young gen- | get ourselves free and secure, and begin again 
the Legislature does not concede the request of tlemen tied bits of yellow ribbon on the ends of ‘more soberly and surely. But now we are jn 





In the | That is the work of science. 
course of sermons is—having assumed evolu- 
|} tion—to see what we may reasonably claim as 


sumed on behalf of evolution more than 
own great expounders claim. 
will take the trouble to read Haeckel’s ‘‘History 
of Creation,” recently published by the Apple- 
tons, he will find that I have at least one re- | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


of the ‘‘divine finger” as the author of the fruc- 
tifying force, I might give two answers. 


occurred to me that any one would take it as any- 


popular address, 


tience while I suggest one or two poin 


Mr. Savage.” 
1. It is not my affair to prove evolution. 
My object in this 


joyment and culture of a family life, organized | to the facts and forms of religion on that theory. 
| It seemed to me well worth while to do this, 
| because many seem to think that when the 
claims of modern science are allowed the great 
things of religion are gone. 


2. But ‘‘Reader” seems ta think I have as- 
its 
If, however, he 


pectable backer. Perhaps no man living is 


ave been, and may be, originated. 
3. As to ‘tdead matter,” and its rela‘ion to 


the origin of life, such men as Tyndall and | quet.” 
Haeckel and Fiske and Picton and Farraday al! | to be the almanac for the next,” remarked a 
are ready to say that they have no knowledge | secand. 
of any such thing as ‘‘dead matter.” 
Haeckel goes so far as to say that there is no; ‘‘There is an old saying that the last twelve 
essential or necessary distinction between the | days of December indicate the weather for the 
chemical action of matter in forming a crystal | twelve months of the new year,” said a third. 
and in forming the lowest manifestations of | “If this be true, our prospects for next year 
life. And, whatever Tyndall may have imag-jare excellent. The weather in December has 
ined Bishop Butler as saying, Tyndall himself; been absolutely perfect." “Delightful!” ex- 
has said substantially the same thing. 
what else has he been called materialist than | ‘As the days begin to lengthen the cold begins 
for saying that he beholds in matter the ‘‘prom- 
ise and potency of every form of life’? What 
else is the doctrine of Huxley’s essay on ‘‘Pro- 
toplasm”? 


And 


4. Asto my theological ‘‘weakness” in speaking 


First, 
is no more unscientific or anthropomorphic 
an Darwin's talk of the Creator's originating 
e primordial germs. And, secandly, it never 


ing more than a figure of speech allowable in 





ust inevitably suffer | 
He showed the folly of the various de- | 
; vices for pretending to resume specie payments 
.Rex and his retinue | without actually doing it, and the absurdity of 
people can be tricked into 
the belief that their paper money is as good as 
gold, and so rest satisfied in that delusion with- 
In conclusion, he 


We are told we cannot resume when there is a 
large interest to be paid abroad in gold, but the 


tobacco and petroleum, and gold, so far as gold 
is a product and export of the country. The 
interest on the debt is only one item of a great 
If we use paper for money gold will 
It will be cheaper 
here than elsewhere, and will be exported. If 
we resume the use of it as money it will be a 
profitable import until we get as much of it as 
we need, and the interest on the debt will be 
The best citizens, who 
are most interested in this matter, are in danger 
of allowing their most important interests to be 
sacrificed by being indifferent and negligent, 
while persons with special and interested mo- 
We are not yet at the 
end of this matter, andfit is high time that w 
showed something of the zeal and energy of our 
If they get their way no man who 
has anything to-day will know what he will hav 
No man who finds his strength 
tailing and his end approaching can feel any cer- whom the Steamship belonged had neither 
tainty that the provision he has made for his| mercy nor humanity. 
widow and children will remain in their hands : 
for five years, or suffice to keep them from want. 
No man whose capital is cngaged in business 
will know how much of it he can ever save. 
No man on a salary can look forward to any- 
thing but distress and poverty, increasing year 
No man who works fur wages can ex- 
This 
It is the irreversible ver- 
dict of history, and the clear teaching of science 
in regard to a depreciating and irredeemable 


“GeENTEEL ENGLIsH.”—A paper read at a late 
Vermont Teachers’ Institute was on this topic, 
The phrase, he said, ac- 
cording to the New England Journal of Edu- 


speaking and writing which be was to describe, 
and which shou'd be left to the “‘genteel” people 
who never live anywhere, but are always located 
somewhere, and who never go to bed, but, in- 
The word genteel exemplifies the 
It comes from gentle, 
which with Spenser and Shakespeare was noble, 
high-bred. Changed to genteel, it becomes low- 
As late as forty years 
ago genteel had not reached the pass to which 
All know the genteel 
English people described by Dickens, and how 
It is puz- 
zling to describe just in what genteel English 
consists ; but we easily recognize it by examples. 
It is marked sometimes by the use of souading 
words of Latin derivation for the homely Sixon. 
Yet it will by no means do to discard the Latin 
and Norman words with which our language has 
We may rightfully call to our 
aid the resources of other tongues, and, with 
Moliere, ‘‘take our own wherever we find it.” 
Mr. Ware went on to mention cases in which 
what is now geateel English is justitied by 
standard authority. Few words were more de- 
testable, he said, than the word ‘‘party,” used 


‘As You Like it,” and others of Shakespeare’s 
Alluding to a pompous person in charge 
of a funeral, who announced that ‘‘an opportu- 
nity was offered to peruse the corpse,” he quoted 
like phrases from Shakespeare, as when Romevu 
Milton makes 
Alluding to the 
good use of English by educated men and wo- 
men, you may spend many months in England 


lady there means petticoat she says petticoat 
Yet our English cousins 
sometimes laugh at our Yankeeisms without 
They cry “Yankee,” for instance, at our after being thoroughly saturated with water, in 
use of the word guess, when it is constantly so 
used by Chaucer, and Spenser, and Locke, and 
The avoidance of 
genteel English is not a matter of taste about 
which there is no disputing; but a matter of 
‘There are tastes,” as the Spaniard 
Our 
common talk needs correcting in this regard. 
The frank simplicity of the best writers is part 
We have a right to cry 
out against genteel English, because it is a sham, 
| an affectation of education that is not possessed. 
It is part of the attempt to pass for something 
more than one is worth, which is a crying evil 
The forger who, writing from 
»” 
shows us that there may be a relation between 
We may 
lower the style of conscience as well as of 
speech by such omitting to give things their 
right names, and when English becomes thus 
site and the one building upon it. That build-| perverted it is time that gentle folk and it part 


My Dear CommMonweattu :—I have neither 
time nor inclination to enter into a controversy 
And I am modest enough to 
think that three columns a week is as much of 
any one man as your readers will be ableto be 
our pa- 
| to the 
| ‘*Reader” who has made some ‘suggestions to 


For | 





don't think I mean to give you a column of dis- 
pute as well as asermon every week. If it comes 
to that, I shall bear misunderstanding rather 
| than that you shall be afflicted with explana- 
jtions. I claim no infallibility. So, in my ser- 
| mons, I shall only ask « respectful hearing for 
what I believe to be true and important. If it 
| does not commend itself to you I shall expect 
| you to drop it. But if Ican make you think 
to search for truth, I have no fears for 
ome. 


| and care 
M. J. SavaGe. 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1876. 


California Climate 
Epitor C 


: OMMONWEALTH :—In one of your 
issues, a long time since, I have ‘ 
article upon “Santa Barbara 
written by a New Engiander, the 
observations of his journeyings. 


just read an 
and its Climate,” 
result and 
In perusing 
|‘ uliarly struck with the 
writer’s correct observations and very truthful 
descriptions. Not only myself, but many—. 
great many — intelligent ; 


it carefully one is pee 


; 
gentlemen and ladies 


who, through the gross Misrepresentation 


Santa Barbara as a sanitariuim. < nt 


of 
ight the far-off 


Arcadia, as it is advertised in the Eastern States. 


for health, for comfort, tor the re rative in- 
fluence of its climate, can bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of the writer's corr ‘spondence. I 


happen to be one of those unfortu 


nates who 
went down the coast on the steamship ‘‘Ori- 
zaba,” spoken of, with your New E a wider 
and in reading his article it brings fros to ie 
mind the suffering, the discomforts, and the 


want of properly-cooked food, that the 
crowded passengers had to endure. 


e ovVver- 
Although 
the captain was courteous, affable and pleas- 
ant, still one keenly felt as if the company to 





e 


Such accommodations 


ag is given by these steamers would not be tol- 
erated onthe Atlantic coast, nor on the great in- 
land lakes, save upon the second or third-class 
boats. That memorable trip and visit to Santa 
Barbara will ever live fresh upon the memory 
of every one who made it; and this with us 
was, or is, only the sad experience of hundreds. 
Well is it remembered, as the steamer rounded 
into the roadstead, the first iook upon the town 
which we had journeyed thousands of miles to 
see, to visit for health, for restoration of lost 
energies, a renewal of lite, the saddened, sick- 
ened disappuvintment that is felt. Here let me 
relate an incident in our landing from the 


of | Steamer which, undoubtedly, was overlooked by 


dangerous to pass over on account of a recent 
storm which had done it injury and washed 
portion of it away. This landing in a small 
boat through the rolling surf, and having to 
ascend gu unstealy stairway, is ratie?arying 
to the strongest and most robust; @’the sick 
and almost helpless a terrible ordeal; but to 
the incident: A lady who had read and re-read 


the Santa Barbara Press, who journeyed over 


three thousand miles to see this sunny land, 
this new Ltaly of the Pacitic coast, was one 
among the unfortunates who landed trom the 
steamer that night. On the small boat reaching 
the foot of the long, swaying stairway it re- 
quired considerable energy and skill, as well as 
strength, for one to time the rolling of the boat 
in the surf and the lower end of the stairway in 
order to make a safe landing. She, being more 
dead than alive trom disease, from sea-sickness 
and the want of proper food, was thrown upon 
the platform of the stairway and by strong arms 
was quickly dragged to the top of the stairs 
jn | UPON the dock. Life seemed to give out; the 
last spark seemed, for the time, to be gone: the 
thick crowd stood back, for a moment appalled, 
to make room, to give air, to allow friends an 
opportunity to apply restoratives ; 
again; cold perspiration 
passed away. She was removed, and the wild, 
noisy crowd again closed around the top of that 
narrow stairway, counting and grasping their 


breath cama 


the pale lips and 


victims, one-by-one, whom the sea had sent 
them. 
In the severe storms of wind and rain that is 


a 


mentioned are some things omitted, one in par- 
ticular—the dangerous character of the soil, 


walking or riding over it. Teams, wazons and 
every kind of vehicles were liable to drop 
through the surface, or crust, and be mired al- 
most instantly. Even the pedestrian had to be 
cautious, or he would find himself oftentimes in 
a precarious predicament of suddenly sinking 


beneath the surface if he made his walks out- 
side of the usual paths. 
In speaking of the climate, the hygrometer 


shows the condition of the to be 
entirely different from the reports sent out in 
writing up the place, Nights and mornings the 
hygrometrical readings were mostly at the point 
of complete saturation from the middle of Jan- 
uary to the first of March during the time of 
my sojourn there; and many times in the 
nights and early mornings the eaves of roofs 
would drip as ina light shower. Much might 
be said, meteorologically, of the climatic phe- 


atthosphere 


nomena of the place; but one other point is of 
much more importance to mention in conjunc- 
uon with the history which you have, and that is 
its mortuary statistics. These I will give you 
as published in the “Biennial Reports of the 
State Board of Health,” in California. In these 
reports it will be seen by the record kept at 
Santa Barbara by C. B. Bates, M.D., that the 
death-rate per each thousand of the population 
is 24.2 per cent., and the percentage of deaths 
of diseases of the lungs to the whole number af 
deaths is 32.5 per cent., and the deaths from 
consumption to the whole number of deaths is 
27.1 per cent. 

Asa place to visit by the strong and healthy 
Santa Barbara has attractions; and the tourist 
and curiosity-seeker will not make the place a 
visit and feel unrewarded; but the invalids,,from 
whatever disease they may labor under, had 
better count well the chances before they go 
there for the sole purpose of health; for it does 
not possess the requisites for the highest vital 
powers, nor that influence that the sick in almost 
every condition requires. Trusting that your 
“Young New-Englander” will again give us an- 
other article upon California, I remain yours 


truly, Tourist. 





CORRES PONDENUE. 


From the Sea Islands, 
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The last afternoon Gf the old year a party of 
pen piazza watch- 
“What remarkable 
“T wonder what kind of 
weather they have at home. The young people 
} are more likely to be skating than playing cro- 
“The last Friday in one month is said 


“According to that old sign, we are 
entitled to another month of delightful weather.” 


claimed the first speaker. ‘But, remember, 
to strengthen.’ Beware of too. fair promises— 
we may be frozen up before we know it.” 

While they were thus chatting daylight faded 
away, and the moon rose resplendent. All 
night long the colored people marched through 
the streets singing their merriest songs. We 
sat for a long time by the open windows to lis- 
ten. At midnight the church bell tolled sadly 
for the death of the old year, and then rang 
merrily for the birth of the new. 

More than two months have passed since that 
time, and the promises of those last days have 
been fulfilled. Excepting a few wintry days, 





Now, my dear readers of the Commonwealth, 


we have had a long, continued spring. Peach- 


your narrator of Santa Barbara. ‘The passen- 
gers and their baggage had to be landed by the 
means of a small boat, the long dock beine 

” o> 


s & 


of Santa Barbara, as painted by the editor of 
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Oranges, and two 
candy, ought to | 
There was plent 
baskets full, eno 
and 
How their faces s 
when all were he 
and they were tol 
as they wanted! 
call Mrs. J., is sui 
less than four ye 
bread without sto 
hands tor more 
Coffee is a gre 
which all indulged 


destitute wi 


cal over it, and it 
tasting to get it s 
I saw the twelve 
@round the coffee-i 
fore the verdict w. 
and ready. 
it could not be s 
used to say, ‘Phat 
After the people 
heart’s content th 
house singing their 
ed out so joud and 
the roof, it mere s 
liever, go ring tha 
out like a full chime 
the trouble I feel,’ 
echo of the wails « 


Judgi 


lamps trimmed an 
bundles ready whe 
more inspiriting th 
melodies,” 
are just introduced, 


especial 


SINGING 
One gets but litt 
pathos of the plar 
heard them sung by 
cellent as the Hamy 
hearing them that 
music, together wit 
the swaying of the 
hands and stamping 
and is a fitting ac 
tunately true, as Pe 
sic is rapidly pas: 
have an untortunat 
8 vestige of slaver 
the old time, when 
ing of their sorrows 
The young pevple 
spect for these old-t 
the churches object 
sing “‘the shouting s 
make great effurts t 
which, it must be sa 
After the singing t 
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Though the stalk stands rather stiffly now the 
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His friends and some of his clients 
Everybody said: ‘Oh, how 
It is the very picture of 


i i -w Englanders 

ade it almost as offensive to New 
ye its free-spoken comments on English men 
and women were to our elder cousins. Just be- 


pocket. f 
went to see it. 
much it is like him! 
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It she heeded, ’twas because, in their worship, 
their applause, 
Her pertection was reflected, and a pleasing 


--Auerbach. 


Se town. At length, by pondering over the mat- 
Love 18'Kixc.—(By Nelly M. Hutchinson. ) 


ter, and judging from the sound of this extra- 
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it in book-form (having first been ‘ ordinary name, it was discovered that the letter | much’ 
Dabtished in the ‘Adlantic), pathices went up ‘ a; thy — ropa wait was intended for our old and esteemed friend, | him!” One farmer, ~ se to be pho music heard; HOME CIRCLE. Vol. I. 216 pages. ALL REG 
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him!” ’Tisn’t, eh?” said half a dozen at once. 
“Just show us wherein it is not a capital like- 
ness?” ‘Waal, ’tain't; no use talking, I tell 
you ’tain't!” ‘Well, why? Can’t you tell us 
why it ain’t a good likeness?” ‘Yes, easy 
enough. Don’t you see he has got his hand in 
his own pocket? "“IT'would be as good ag’in if 
he had it in somebody else’s !” 


—AND— 


Nhoes 


IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 





is own Concord to Gen. Pierce’s Concord 
se wr Hamre, and sat beside that states- 
man on a Fourth-ot-July platform, where Pierce 
made a Copperhead speech just as Gen. Meade 
and the Northern army were driving Lee back 
from Gettysburg. It was an unlucky time tor 
Pierce to appear—for the dratt-riots were almost 
ready to break out in New York, and Lee was 


And take such dole of love 
As thy calm heart may move, 
In truth, I have no way 

Nor will to say thee nay. 

If from my living heart, 
Love, thou dost bid me part, 
And leaving it with thee 
Keep only memory, 


finch or her mirror; 

And she hardly held them dearer than her 
pier-glass or her bird. 

But at last there came a day when she gave her 
heart away— 

It that rightly be called giving which is nei- 
ther choice nor will, 


ORGAN AT HOME. 130 pages. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. 200 pages. Part Vocal 
Music. 

The above are all uniform in 

style, have pages Full Sheet- 

Music size, very densely packed 

With the most valuable instru- 


called Tom Potts—alas! now deceased, but re- 
membered for the geniality of his character. 
The letter was from a foreigner to whom he had 
shown some kindness, but who had understood 
his name to be simply Tompits. It is mention- 
ed that something of the same kind once took 
place regarding a letter which acrived by post 
in London, directed to ‘‘Sromfridevi, Angle- 
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ve been between these events, 
least was ignorant of it, and probably went to 
the New Hampshire meeting only at the request 
of his vid college friend, who was & ‘patriot, 
as Hawthorne calls him, but a very Us: jess one 


Cailian, Patagoni: 
United States. T 
a friend of mine o 
direct derivative, 


tory of the t : 
thuse of Massachusetts, being the special ob- 
jects of ministerial vengeance, suffered more, 
and required more boldness to act among brist- 
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postes maintains a staff of ‘blind clerks”—that 
is to say, caligraphic experts who are supposed 
to be able to decipher the most illegible hand- 
writing, and to deduce sense and meaning from 


With an eye of such expression as your lover 
by profession 

Finds an excellent possession when he goes 
a-hunting hearts. 


they don’t care a cent forthem. Some marry 
for love without a cent ora friend. There is a 
risk in this; but it is so honest that Heaven 
smiles on such marriages. Some marry a sec- 


TEN 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


at that time, except to the Southern confederacy. 
Some of Hawthorne's triends tore out the dedi- 
cation to Pierce, when the book was sent to 
them—and it did read awkwardly then—but now 
it can be perused with more toleration. It 
seems even laughable now that Hawthorne 
should have ranked Pierce, the presidential ci- 
pher of 1853, above Lincoln in 1863—the one 
great president we have seen for threescore 
years. Yet he did wake this ridiculous mis- 
take by calling his triend ‘‘a statesman who has 
filled what was then the most august position 
in the world.” Lsuppose Hawthorne really ex- 
pected, as some of us on the oth.r side sume- 
times did, that the Union would be dissulved 
for many years, and perhaps Jorever. Betore 
Martin F. Conway of Kansas made his speech 
in January, 1863, urging @ peaceful separation 
between the Norta and the South, he was in 
Concord, and met Hawthorne at dinner, who 
was much taken with that view of the case, as 
it then appeared—just as Moncure Conway, 
then editing the Boston Commonwealth, George 
L. Stearns, and some others, were. My objec- 
tion to it, as then stated, was that we were not 
worthy of such a peace as the Kansas Congress- 
man proposed—we had other penalties to un- 
dergu, other lessuns to leara, veture we de- 
served success—and so it proved. Hawthorne, 
however, was ready for separatiun even then. 
He told me that he had long felt the North and 
the South to be two distinct peoples—that in 
England he thought he had a closer kindred 
with the Englishman than with the Virginian or 
Carolinian—which I was surprised to hear. 

The English themselves felt like renouncing 
all kindred with Hawthorne when they read this 
book, in the autumn of 1863, ‘‘with an amaze- 
ment almost approaching distress,” as Chorley 
said, afterward. It is so inconceivable to Eng- 
lishmen that any foreigner or American should 
not admire England as much as the natives do 
that they began to doubt Hawthorne’s sanity, 
and to think that they had wasted much good 
port and sherry on him. They imagined that 
he felt ‘‘thwaried and overlooked,” that he was 
“brooding over fancied slights and strange for- 
malities,” and was peevish and fretty. They 
did not know how well he was mastering their 
own national characteristics, so that, next to 
Emerson’s *‘English Traits,” this is, perhaps, 
the best book in which to study the Englishman, 
not as he seems to himself, but to the rest of 
mankind. ‘I have found,” says Emerson, ‘‘that 
the ordinary phrases, in all good society, of 
postponing or disparaging one’s own things in 
talking with a stranger, are seriously mistaken 
by Englishmen tor an insuppressible homage to 
the merits of their tiation; they plainly account 
all the world out of England a heap of rubbish.” 
Hawthorne had suffered from this charming 
trait, no doubt, and wrote accordingly. ‘*These 
people,” he says, ‘think so lottily of themselves 
and so contemptuously of everybody else, that 
it requires more generosity than 1 possess to 
keep always in pertectly good humor with them. 
Not an Englishman ot them all ever spared 
America tor courtesy’s sake or kindness.” 
There was, [ suppose, more of this sensitive- 
ness in Hawthorne than in most Americans, and 
he took no more pains to conceal it than an 
Englishinan would have done—as why should 
he?’ As in all is books, so in this. heSgives us 
much about himselt and his own emotions—but 
he never fails to write well, though his residence 
in England seems to have led him into a few 
odious English words like ‘tacquaintanceship,” 
which is just as good and necessary in our lan- 
guage as “loveship” would be, or “*goodnesship.” 
Nor is his vulgarity, of which Chorley com- 
piained, any more noticeable than the vulgarity 
of Landor, who, as Emerson says of him, **be- 
fore a well-dressed company plunges his fingers 
in a cess-pool, as if to expose the whiteness ot 
his hands and the jewels of his ring.” He has 
described some of the places that the world 
cares most to read about—Westminster Abbey, 
Shakespeare's birthplace and tomb, and the re- 
gion where Burns lived—and not a word that 
he wrote but is worth reading; whether you 
like it or not, is another matter. 

W hat Hawthorne so often said about his Puri- 
tan ancestors, and what Gail Hamilton so indig- 
nantly records in the /ndependent about the 
poet Whittier’s birth and social position, re- 
minds me to tell the story of Whittier’s gene- 
alogy on his mother’s side, by which he was 
about sixth cousin to Daniel Webster. It is no 
doubt true, as Gail Hamilton says, that therg 
was a wide distance, even in democratic and 
Puritan New England, between the shiftless an- 
cestors of Henry Wilson and the respectable 
Quakers trom whom Whittier descends—a gult 
at least as broad as that between Edie Ochiltree 
and the laird of Monkbairns in Scott’s “‘Anti- 
quary.” The elder Whittiers, Husseys and 
Bachelders may best be compared with the small 
Scotch lairds—not rich in money, but in lands 
and the respect of their neighbors. They were 
the fouaders of towns, too, and the ancestors of 
thousands of people now living. Ina letter to 
one of his kipsmen who has published a gene- 
alogy of the Whittier family, the poet Whittier 
says (August 28, 1873): **My mother was a de- 
scendant of Christopher Hussey of Hampton 
N.H., who married a daughter of Rey. Stephen 
Bachelor, the first minister of that town. Dan- 
iel Webster traces his ancestry to the same pair, 
sv Joshua Coffin intormed me. Col. W. B. 
Greene of Boston is of the same family.” In 
explanation of this last statement, and in refer- 
ence to Webster and Joshua Cottin (the histonman 
of Newburyport, and Whittier’s old schoolmas- 
ter), Col. Greene writes thus to Mr. D, B. Whit- 
tier, September 24, 1873: * My grandfather 
on my mother’s side was Rev. William Batch- 
elder of Haverhill, Mass. In the year 1838 ] 
had a conversation with the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster; and, to my astonishment, Mr. Webster 
treated me as a kinsman. My mother, after- 
ward, explained his conduct by tedling me thatone 
of Mr. W ebster’s female ancestors was a Batch- 
elder. in 1888 or 1839, or thereabouts, I met 
Schoolmaster Cottin on a Mississippi steamboat, 
near Baton Rouge. He came and talked with 
ne, and, finally, told me he had been hired by 
Daniel Webster to go to Ipswich, and there 
look up Mr. Webster's ancestry. He spoke of 
Rev. Stephen Batchelder of New Hampshire, 
and said that Daniel Webster, John G. Whittier 
and myself were related by Batchelder blood. 
In 184i or 1842, Mrs. Crosby ot Hallowell, Me. 


’ 


who had the charge of my grandfather when he | 


was a boy and knew all about the family told 
me that Damel Webster was a Batchelder: that 
she had known his tather intimately, j 
Daniel when he was a boy. ; 
say about the year Is27 or 1828, 1 used to go 
often to the hoase ot J. G. Whuttier’s tather, a 


When I was a boy, 


ling bayonets and shotted cannons, prepared 
expressly for their bosoms. Yet they grew 
stronger every day under persecution, and bold- 
er as the frowns of British power became darker. 
Even the children seemed to lose their timidity, 
and became bolder. They nobly exhibited it on 
one occasion. They were in the habit of build- 
ing mounds of snow in the winter, on Boston 
Common. These the soldiers battered down, 
so as to annoy the boys. This being repeated, 
a meeting of large: boys was held, anda depu- 
tation was sent to General Gage, to remonstrate. 
‘We come, sir,’ said the tallest boy, ‘to demand 
satisfaction.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed Gage, ‘have 
your fathers been teaching you rebellion, and 
sent you here to exhibit it?’ ‘Nobody sent us 
here, sir!’ said the boy, while his eyes flashed 
with indignation. ‘We have never insulted nor 
injured your troops, but they have trodden down 
our snow-hills, and broken the ice on our skat- 
ing-grounds. We complained; and, calling us 
young rebels, they told us to help ourselves 
if we could. We told the captain of this, 
and he laughed at us. Yesterday our works 
were destroyed for the third ume, and we 
will bear it no longer!” Gage admired the 
spirit of the boys, promised them redress, 
and, turning to an officer, he said: ‘The very 
children here draw in a love of liberty with the 
air they breathe.’ ” 





Nortuine To Do But to Go.— (By Thomas 
D. James. )— 
A wanderer I’ve been, and travelled for years, 
By the stage-coach, the steamboat, the train; 
I have known joyful meetings, have shed part- 
ing tears . 
With friends I might ne’er meet again. 
And I’ve learned—let my farewells be joyous or 
sad— 
No haste or distraction to show; 
But, with baggage prechecked, and with pas- 
sage prepaid, 
To have nothing to do but to go. 
The loiterer, when over the iron-clad track 
The train is heard coming apac: 
For his ticket will clamor and urge ‘7 his check 
In a whirl of impatient distress. 
While others, more timeful, with undisturbed 
mien, 
Will composedly pace to and fro, 
Or, quietly seated, will wait for the train, 
With nothing to do but to go 
Oh! thus—I have thought—when we’re called 
to depart 
For the land whence we never return, 

May we feel we are fully prepared for the start 
When the death-sounding note we discern. 
With our ticket secured and our cares all at rest, 
No disquieting thoughts may we know; 
But, tranquilly waiting, be found at the last 

With nothing to do but to go. 


—The Presbyterian. 


Seat-Skins.—When the seals have reached 
the killing ground they are allowed a certain 
time to rest and cool, after which about one 
hundred are driven together into an enclosure, 
and the fittest are selected for slaughter. The 
others are allowed to go down to the nearest 
water, whence they at once make their way 
back to the sea. The instrument of destruc- 
tion is a long club of hard wood, with which the 
animals are struck a violent blow on the head. 
One is usually sufficient. A long, sharp knife 
is then thrust into the vitals, and the carcass 
laid aside; and so on until about one thousand 
have been slain, when the work of skinning 
commences. When taken off, the skins are 
salted, and sent home in that condition. On ar- 
rival heré they are propetly cured; and then 
comes the preparation needed for their conver- 
sion into what is popularly called ‘‘seal-skin.” 
It is difficult to conceive how that beautiful arti- 
cle of dress can ever be manufactured out of 
the very unattractive object the skin presents at 
this juncture. It is hard and unyielding as a 
board, and the stiff, coarse hairs cover the fur 
so completely that its very existence might be 
unsuspected. In the trade a full-aged male is 
called a ‘twig;” a female, ‘‘clap-match;” males 
not quite so old, *‘bulls;” 
both sexes, ‘‘yearlings;” the young of nearly a 
year old, ‘‘gray” or ‘“‘silvered pups ;” and, be- 
fore their coats are changed to this shade, ‘‘black 
pups.” The problem to be solved is how to 
separate the under-fur. For many years each 
individual hair was plucked out severaily, at, of 
course, a vast expenditure of time and money, 
until a lucky accident revealed to the dressers 
the fact that the roots of the hair were more 
deeply seated than those of the fur. Now, 
therefore, after preliminary preparation, the 
skins are laid, hair downward, upon a wooden 
block with a curved surface, and paired down 
with a knife until the roots of the hairs have been 
cut through, and the skin is very little thicker 
than a kid glove. All the coarser hair can 
then be brushed off with the hand, leaving the 
tur, which is then seen to be arranged in small 
curls, of a light-brown color, varying slightiy in 
shade in the different parts. In consequence, 
vearly all ‘seal-skin” is dyed before it is sold, 
and in the process of dyeing the curls untwist 
themselves, and the fur becomes smooth and 
ready for use. The profits made in dealing in 
furs must be worth having. The value of each 
skin that leaves the Prybilov Islands, now our 
wain source of furs, is trifling. ‘The goveru- 
ment of the United States imposes, it is true, 
a revenue tax of two dollars a skin, to which 
must be added the cost of the maintenance 
of an establishment in so remote a spot; but 
even after all allowances have been made for 
this and other expenses in Europe the price 
demanded for a jacket must still be regarded as 
extravagant.— Contemporary Review. 

Tut Great E_m on Boston Common.—The 
old elm on Boston Common that received its 
death-blow the other evening from the storm, 
suffered severe injuries from gales in 1860 and 
1869, but each time recovered its life and vigor. 
lt had got to be so old and weak, however, at 
last, that the storm, a few weeks since, was sut- 
ficient to crush out its existence. The tree has 
been known as far back as tradition can go, and 
is represented upon the oldest map ot the town 

known to exist, and which was engraved in the 
jyear 1722, and then was of sufficient size to 
have attained distinction. It is reasonable to 
| believe that it was growing before the arrival 
of the first colonies. Probably it was growing 
in 1630. Upon its limbs it is supposed that 
some of the early executions in the old colony 

















and knew | took place, and it is certain that during the | 
Revolutionary struggles of America this tree | questions as completely as the mind of the | would once have compelled to subscribe for ten 
| was one of the places of constant resort of the | British public was debauched upon questions of | copies of ‘*Mormon Iniquities.” Perhaps the 
sons of liberty, who frequently caused it to be | Indian policy in the time of Warren Hastings. 


the half-grown of 


the apparently hopeless chaos of orthographical 
blunders. Sume years since there was returned 
to the French dead-letter office an epistle which 
had gone the round of every seaport in the Le- 
vant, and the ambiguity of whose superscription 
had baffled a legion of postmasters. It was ad- 
dressed ‘J. Dubois, Sultan Crete.” Now what 
could this mean? The suzerain of the Island 
ot Crete is the Sultan of Turkey, but his Maj- 
esty’s name is certainly more like Abdul Asiz 
than J. Dubois. Five out of the six blind clerks 
in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau confessed 
their entire inability to solve the mystery of 
Dubois, who, on the face of the envelope at 
least, was proclaimed a Cretan Sultan. But to 
the sixth among the band of experts there sud- 
denly occurred a happy inspiration. ‘Fetch 
me a Naty List!” he said to a subordinate. 
The Annuaire dela Marine was brought ‘The 
expert looked up Sultan, but aias! there was 
no ship bearing that name in the French navy 
stationed at Crete or anywhere else. ‘The wary 
cryptographer cogitated tora time, still turning 
over the pages of the Navy List. At length he 
rose triumphant to the occasion. ‘J have it!” 
he cried; ‘‘this letter is addressed to J. Dubois, 
sur le Tancréde,” and to M. Dubois, who was a 
quartermaster on board the good ship Tancréde, 
on the Pacific station, the letter was duly for- 
warded. The missive was from the quarter- 
master’s brother, whose education, so far as re- 
garded spelling, had seemingly been of a strictly 
phonetic nature, and who had written down his 
relative’s address, not in accordance with the 
commonly-received doctrines of orthography, 
but just as the words had sounded to his ear.” — 
Chambers's Journal. 


Tue Evropean Socratists.—They have, in 
Germany, a lady known as Frau Morgenstern, 
who has founded successfully many establish- 
ments and institutions for the benefit of the poor. 
An American lady in Germany gives an account 
of her work, in a letter to Mrs. Diaz, which has 
been published in the Boston Advertiser. She 
began her work when seventeen years old; and 
‘everything she has ever founded is still flour- 
ishing in a prosperous career of usefulness.” 
She is now the active head of her ‘‘Housewives’ 
Union,” a kind of cooperative institution that is 
very useful to those for whom it is intended. 
We refer to this letter chiefly on account of what 
it says of the bearing of the general public opin- 
ion of Germany towards these successful and use- 
ful undertakings of Frau Morgenstern. ‘‘She 
complained to me,” says the letter writer, ‘‘of 
the hostility of the Berlin press towards all 
her enterprises, however useful and necessary.” 
She pointed out that the liberal newspapers, 
and especially the socialists, are always working 
against her. This hostility’ of the socialists she 
explains as follow: ‘‘This party dislikes to see 
the condition of the lower classes improved in 
any way by efforts of that middle cliss whom 
they contemptously style the ‘bourgeoisie,’ be- 
cause they wish to keep alive the enmity between 
the two classes, and to keep it so glowing that 
at any moment a breath of passion may blow it 
into a flame.” 

It is likely that her explanation is correct. 
The European socialists agitate for something 
different from the liberty and welfare of the 
poorer people. Some of them are mere theo- 
rists who seem incapable of practical usefulness ; 
others are ambitious agitators who seek leader- 
ship and power, with no distinct conception or 
concern about what is necessary to the welfare 
of the people. If these socialists could estab- 
lish ‘the commune” they would organize an 
outrageous tyranny which could not possibly 
last long; for the ‘‘commune” would take away 
from the people belonging to it all freedom and 
individuality, and subject their daily lives to an 
iron communal despotism. The European so- 
cialists have no just conception of human rights. 
They have much to learn before they will be 
able to comprehend the true meaning of politi- 
cal freedom, and become intelligent and suc- 
cessful republicans. At present, most of them 
are egotistical dogmatists who can neither ap- 
preciate nor see anything but their own theories 
and plans. Their ‘‘socialism” cannot win favor 
nor seem desirable by inspiring hostility to such 
measures for benefiting the poorer people as 
those of Frau Morgenstern. 

We suppose she did not expect active sympa- 
thy from the old conservatism of Germany ; but 
she had a right to expect it from those who talk 
so much and so loudly in favor of social im 
provement. But the genuine European social- 
ist, the agitating communist, is not a philan- 
thropist. He is not inspired by a generous in- 
terest in the welfare of the poorer people. He 
is an impractical theorist, or a mere political 
agitator, who seeks notoriety and power, and 
can not listen to anything but his own notions. 
Time and experience will change this. The 
change seems now to be going on in France, 
where the ‘‘moderate republicans” represent the 
growing party.— Worcester Spy. 


Tue Deap-Heap System.—In England to be 
a member of Pariiament is an honor so highly 
appreciated that it is commonly spoken of as 
that Mr. So-and-so is a member tor Birming- 
ham. The word parliament is omitted, because 
there are, in that country, so few representative 
bodies that it is superfluous; but in the United 
States the importance of a member of Congress 
increases as the population increases, and the 
office is now assuming much of that almost im- 
perial character which surrounds the old-world 
representative governments. Membership of 
Congress is now sought for by men of wealth. 
Poor men have great difficulty in going to Con- 
gress, and even greater difficulty in appearing 
respectably when they get there. The rapid 


ond time to get even. 
gambling game, the more you put down the less 
you take up. 
and live they can’t tell how. 
joke. 
All hope to win the prize. 
authorized to state that if you win you get a 
big pile, and if you lose you are not the only 
man fooled.—Josh Billings. 


on a grocer to pay a bill, giving him a $10 note. 
The grocer examined it and said: ‘*Hullo, where 
did you get this note?” 
dose note?” replied the honest Teuton; ‘‘don’t 
she vash good, heiu?” 
grocer; ‘‘why, you’re a lucky man—that note 
is worth $10.50.” 
“You see the signature over here, don’t you?” 


Yah.” 


the United States.” 


But they find that it is a 


Some marry they can’t tell why, 
Marriage is a good 
It has its chances which give it its savor. 
Some don’t. Iam 


The other day a simple-minded German called 


*“Vot is de reason mit 
**Good!” answered the 


“Ish dot so? Why for?” 
‘Dose tings like a corkscrew mit de worms? 
‘““Well, that’s Spinner’s signature.” 

“Well, Mr. New is now Treasurer of 
“You don’t tole me so! 
Vell!” ‘*Well, and notes signed by Spinner 
are getting scarce, and people pay five per cent. 
more for them than the new issue.” ‘By shim- 
by! ish dotso?” ‘*Yes. Lemme see your bills. 
Why, every one of them is a Spinner. Man 
alive, your fortune is made!” In pursuance of 
the grocer’s advice Mr. Schneider called at the 
Sub-Treasury Saturday afternoon to get the 
premium on his pills. What success he had it 
is impossible to state, but he was seen later in 
the evening lurking round the streets by which 
the grocer must go home, and on being accosted 
by an acquaintance the following conversation 
took place: ‘‘Der peoples from Sharmany fights 
well, hein?” *‘Oh, yes! the Germans are un- 
questionably a military nation of the first class.” 
“Some big tights, hein? Leipsic?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“‘Und Shadowa?” “Yes.” ‘‘Und Keniggratz ?” 
“Certainly.” ‘‘Und Worth, und Mars la Tour, 
und Gravelotte, und Sedan?” ‘‘Of course, of 
course!” ‘Dose was all big battles, und der 
Deutsch licked?” ‘Yes.” ‘Vell, you joost 
wait till dat grocery store shuts himself, und 
you sees a Deutsch victory vot makes you for- 
get all them little ones.” 


Vell!” 


Tue Boox-Acent’s Brive.—The town of 
Horseheads, in this State, has suddenly become 
famous as the scene of the elopement of a 
young lady with a travelling book-agent. Such 
an event is believed to be entirely without a 
precedent, and it necessarily confers as wide a 
notoriety upon the town in which it occurred as 
the most elaborate earthquake could have con- 
ferred had it swallowed the greater part of the 
people of Horseheads, having, of course, pre- 
viously well shaken them. 

It would be fruitless to inquire in the columns 
of a daily newspaper why the human mind is so 
constituted as to uniformly desire to kill a book- 
agent. Such an inquiry belongs to the province 
of psychology—though in no existing text-book 
has it been fully and properly discussed. The 
fact that men, without exception, thirst for the 
blood of book-agents is perfectly well estab- 
lished, and we may therefore reason from it, 
without troubling ourselves to discover whether 
this impuise is congenital, or is developed by 
the conditions of civilized life. The meekest 
mon, when summoned to his parlor to me.t a de- 
termined-looking stranger, who instantly urges 
him to subscribe for Smith’s ‘*Pictorial History 
of Art ainong the Esquimaux,” involuntarily asks 
himself whether the satisfaction of braining the 
man with his own specimen volume would not 
be cheaply purchased at the cost of the gallows ; 
and the most gentle of housewives, as she vio- 
lently slams the door in the face of the agent of 
Brown’s ‘‘Humorous Travels in the Holy Land,” 
mentally resolves to ask her brother, the law- 
ver, whether boiling water is a deadly weapon 
in the eye of the law. How was it possible 
that, in spite of this unanimous sentiment in 
regard to book agents, one of that fraternity 
should have succeeded in inducing a young 
lady to elope with him? Of course the pair 
fled secretly in order to escape the indignant 
and horrified gaze ot the public of Horseheads. 
But by what magic arts did the book-agent so 
completety conquer the natural instinct—in re- 
gard to boiling water—of the partner of his 
flight? It is idle to suppose that he concealed 
his true character. No book-agent can do that. 
Even if he had shunned all allusion to subscrip- 
tion-books until the very moment when the 
fair one told him she was his, he would inev- 
itably have replied, ‘‘Then let me put you 
down for five copies of Brown’s ‘Travels,’ with 
gilt-edges and illuminated covers.” No! he 
must have carried on his wooing avowedly un- 
der the banner of the “Great Oshkosh Publish- 
ing Company,” and with his carpet-bag of 
specimen volumes always at his side. When 
he urged the sincerity of his passion he must 
have read to her the convincing statement that 
‘smart avents can make fifty dollars a day with 
our new subscription-books,” and told her that 
if she would get her parents, brothers and sis- 
ters and acquaintances to subscribe for a volume 
each the money would be strictly appropriated 
to house-furnishing, with the exception of a 
liberal commission to de paid to her as pin- 
money. Undoubtedly he presented her with 
elegant copies of all the works published by his 
firm, and when he clasped her to his bosom did 
not fail to assure her that his heart beat for her 
alone, although the fact was not perceptible to 
her in consequence of his carrying his subscrip- 
tion-lists in his breast-pocket. The girl may 
have been young, and unaccustomed to admira- 
tion. When her lover asserted that he would 
prefer ten per cent. commission with her as his 
bride to twenty per cent. and the exclusive 
right to the best territory in the country with- 





growth of our country, and the great changes 
continually taking place, must be closely 
watched by those who have the good of the 
republic at heart. 

We have heard much of the Pacific Railroad 
corruption, and the Credit Mobilrer, and we 
have also heard that the most persistent appli- 
cants for free passes to San Francisco were 


out her, she may have welcomed it as the lan- 
guage of passion and romance. At any rate, 
she listened to his pleading, and is now that 
hitherto unknown phenomenon, a book-agent's 
bride. 

We need not doubt the reality of the affec- 
tion existing between this unique pair. The 
book-agent hath eyes and ears like other men, 





members of Congress. It may be that many 

of these passes were to be used hy others | 
than the members of Congress who applied for | 
them, but we may take that as a fair sample of | 
the manner in which our public men are contin- | 
ually rushing into the perils of dead-head-ism, 
and using free passes as a means of strength- | 
ening their position with their favorites. 
practice is carried to such an extreme that a | 
remedy is imperatively demanded, or the virtue 

of the people will be undermined on public 








not to speak of a superfluity of cheek and 
tongue. May he not also have affections and 
sentiments of a tender and romantic character? 
Doubtless he will bind his wife, so to speak, in 
red-silk and plenty of gilt-jewelry. It is quite 
possible that, under the influence of domestic 
happiness, his fiércer nature may be tamed. He 


Tt could trouble; it could burn; and when first 
he chanced to turn 

That fine glance on Fannah Amsden it lit up 
with swift desire, 

With a sudden dilatation, and a radiant admira- 
tion, 

And shot down her soul’s deep heaven like a 
meteor trailing fire. 

How was any one to know that those eyes had 
looked just so 

Ona hundred other women, with a gaze as 
bright and strange? 

There are men who change their passions even 
oftener than their fashions, 

And the best of loving always, to their mind, 
is still to change. 

Nay, it was not base deceit; his own conquest 
seemed complete. 

They were soon affianced lovers; and her 
opening life was filled 

With the flush of flame-lit fancies, morning’s 
rosy-hued romances, 

All the dews of hope and rapture love’s deli- 
cious dawn distilled. 


Home the country maiden went; and a busy 
summer spent 
All in bridal preparations, blissful troubles, 
happy woes; 
Fitting dresses, filling presses, little crosses and 
Cistresses - 
Those preliminary prickles to the hymeneal 
rose. 
Never, since the world began, course of true 
love smoother ran; 
Not an eddy of dissension, nor the ripple of 
a doubt, 
All the neighbors and relations came with kind 
congratulations, 
Anda hundred invitations to the wedding- 
feast went out. 
All the preparations thrived, and the wedding- 
day arrived; 
Pleased but pensive moved the mother; and 
the father with a smile 
Broad and genial as the summer gave a wel- 
come to each comer; 
All things turned on golden hinges, all went 
merry for a while. 
And the lovely bride, arrayed all in laces and 
brocade, 
Orange-blossoms in her tresses (strange as 
now the story seems), 
Quite enchanting and enclvanted, in her cham- 
ber blushed and panted, 
And but one thing now was wanted to fulfill 
her darling dieams, 
For the clergyman was there, to unite the happy 
pair, 
And the guests were all assembled, and the 
company sat dumb; 
And the banquet was belated, and the maid was 
still unmated, 
And the wedding waited, waited, for a coach 
that did not come. 
Then a few began to sneer, and a horror anda 
fear 
Fell on friends and anxious parents; and the 
bride, with cheek aflame, 
All too rudely disenchanted, in her chamber 
paced and panted; 
And the one thing still was wanted; and the 
one thing never came. 
Glassy smiles and feeble chat—then the parson 
took his hat, 
And the wedding guests departed, glad to 
breathe the outer air; 
Till the last farewell was taken, kind word of: 
fered, kind hand shaken; 
And the great house stood forsaken in its 
shame and its despair. 
With a firmness justified less by hope, perhaps, 
than pride, 
All her misery, all their pity, Hannah bore 
without complaint; 
Till her hasting mother met her, pale and breath- 
less, with a letter, 
And she saw the superscription, and shrieked 
‘Frederick !” and grew faint. 
With quick hand the seal she broke, and she 
neither breathed nor spoke, 
But a sudden ashy paleness all her fair face 
overspread ; 
And a terror seemed to hold her, and her cheek 
grew cold and colder, 
And her icy fingers rattled on the paper as 
she read. 
In her chamber once alone, on the floor she lay 
like stone, 
With her bridal gear about her—all that idle, 
fine array ; 
And the white moon, white and holy, to her 
chamber-bar climbed slowly, 
And looked in upon the lowly, wretched lady 
where she lay. 
Why the letter was delayed, what the poor ex- 
cuse he made, 
Mattered little there to Hannah lying on the 
moon-lit floor. 
*Twas his heart that had miscarried; for some 
new toy he had tarried; 
In a furtnight he was married, and she never 
saw him more. 
Came the glorious autumn days—golden hills, 
cerulean haze— 
And still Hannah kept her chamber with her 
shame and her despair; 
All the neighbors and relations came and offered 
consolations, 
And the preacher preached up patience, and 
remembered her in prayer. 
Spite of all that they could say, Hannah Ams- 
den pined away. 
Came the dull days of November, came the 
winter wild and white; 
Lonely, listless, hours together she would sit 
and watch the weather, 
Or the cold bright constellations pulsing in the 
_ pallid night. 
For a twelvemonth and a day so poor Hannah 
pined away. 
Came once more the fatal morning, came the 
dread hours that had been; 
All the anguish she lived over, waiting, wailing 
for her lover, 
Then the new dawn shone about her, anda 
sweeter dawn within. 





This | may cease to waylay funeral coaches in order 


to urge the occupants to subscribe for Robin- 
son’s ‘Comfort of the Afflicted” in gilt cloth, 
and may spare the solitary widow whom he 


lite out of the village of Haverhill. There 


illuminated with lanterns on evenings of re- | Almost every representative man to-day rides | of the end of the system which he has hitherto 


marriage of this book-agent may be the beginning 


| 


All her soul bleached white and pure, taught by 
suffering to endure; 
Taught by sorrow to know sorrow, and to 


EXCHANGE 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 


354 Washington Street, Boston. 
jan8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 
40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 


ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE YON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission in this and other Cities. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 15340. 


tf mard 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, © 


dec4 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry, of all sorts. jan3l 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FO 

Boston tisee White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
3m 


i 


REAL ESTATE. 


S,P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec4 t 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 





581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mare 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOTD. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.......+. $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
Le@AViNg....++eseeeees kbvavens oeeeee912,539,416.908 


As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


wealth. 
Amountat risk......... ++. +seeee$62,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from 8100 
to £15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $21,771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 





bind the bleeding heart, 

Now a pale and placid sister in the world that 
lately missed her— 
Sweetly pale where Peace had kissed her — 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. magica 
t 


janl 





patient Hannah chose her part. 


was a Mrs. Hugsey in the family, who baked 


joicing and on festal occasions. It also served 


| more or less on a free pass, and membership ot 
| 


| represented, and the time may be near at hand 


To do good was her delight, all her study day 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle ot 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON, 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 

And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR, 


Translated fron the French by BenJ. R. TUCKER. 
This —the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
printed in large new type on heavy toned paper. 
The Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake’s 
incomparable book, this new volume will greatly er. 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edges....... -$3.50. 
* Full Calf, blue, gilt edge...... -6.50. 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


 BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


decile 13t 





HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


Business formerly carried on by 


BEAL & HOOPER, 

At7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
FIAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Extending through to 
105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, 


And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
public, and endeavor to give perfect satisfaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 


FURNITURE, 
Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 
Bedding, &c., 
At the Lowest Prices. # 


SCHALK’S 


Lager Beer, 


The Lightest Beer in the Market. 
BOTTLED IN PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 


—RBY— 


NA.PLERGE & OO,, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 
febl2 BOSTON, 4t 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Sa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. dec4 


‘Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


-Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product = the Photographic 
Art 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful **PORCELAIN” so desirable 
jor children. 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


febl2 74 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


| Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneujl Hall Square. 
feb26 








SALE at Stores Nos. 35 to 39 Tem-| 
ple Place, will be sold the Entire) 
Stock of Linen Oambric Handkerchiefs, | 


THOUSAND 
SHIRT FRONTS 


—AT— 

20 CENTS, 
Worth 50 cents, warranted 
aul pure linen of the finest 
quality. 

Cuffs at 10 cts. per pair. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 


ANNUAL SALE 


Or 


SHOP-WORN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Will Commence Monday, Jan 17 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 


$3 EACH 


FOR A PERFECTLY SAFE, RELIABLE 
WEAPON. The price is no index of value. 
U. 


Revolvers — costing 


S. Gov’t—six-barrel—self-cocking —Army 


originally $14.00 each. 
Same identically as we sold so many of last 
spring at $6.00 each. 

The supply is very small, and the demand 
will be very large. Send to any address, ex- 


press paid, on receipt of $3.25. 


GW. SIMMONS & SON, 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


__ OAK HALL, BOSTON. 
OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Sets, 


Breakfast sets. 





Dinner 


—ALSO— 
120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 


Persons or families interested, whether ready to 
buy ornot, are invited to view the goods and prices 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 50 Federal Street, 


Opposite J. R. Osgood & Cos Book house. 
At tores Par basa.“ 2 pg and 1585 | - 
ashington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF CEO. LYON & co. 

TEAS, : . 
WINES, We have succeeded in obtaining a larze assort 
CIGARS, ment of seasonable and recent style SUIPTINGS AND 
eee ae TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im 
For Family and Club use, on » Eten, portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to order ata 


LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, 
ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red the 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 
Shirts made to order. 


GEORGE LYON & C0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET. 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


' SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURN ER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street. 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


ive em- 


Spacious 
Chambers 


The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 





| This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 

« | the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 

students of both sexes the most superior advantages 

for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 

ed cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 

| proved to ait pF go at 
. STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 

During the great BANKRUPT As there is no class system each -=tudent receives 
| separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 


or send for Circular. 
G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


Costing as low as tha ordinary White Granite Ware. 
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And around her, like a fragrance in the halo 
round a saint, 
Breathed the holy exhalation of her life and oc- 
cupation. 
But the rising generation soon began to call 
her quaint. 
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OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
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; ; ; | J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched and Col- STATIONERS 
ored Bordered Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ NR nae ey ‘cates vs 
and Gentlemen's Silk Mufflers, Gents’ dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
Madras Handkerchiefs, Initial Handker-| aec., ac. 
chiefs, ALL FINE and VERY 136 Washington Street 
DESIRABLE STYLES. All| BOSTON. 
the fine LINEN COLLARS and OUFFS, | J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
NECKTIES, RUCHINGS, JABOTS, HAM- y r 
BURG EDGINGS, INSERTIONS,| ALLEN & ROWELL, 
FLOUNCINGS, LACES and VEILS, and) ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
VEIL GOODS, at Tremendously LO Ww 
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to anything produced in the city. 


E. BLAKESLEE & (0., 


GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Of a welcome and a blessing; and who sees 
her once appear, 
Coming round some poor man’s trellis with her 
dainty pots of jellies 
Or big basket brimmed with bounty, soon for- 
gets that she is queer; 
For her pleasant words, addressed to the needy 
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Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1872. 


descended trom "Squire Hussey's son Joseph 


who remained in Hampton while his brother Only the safer classes of property insured. 
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No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


And Other Works of Art. 


Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 
tion In the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- 


TOILET 


Articles. Colognes, Perfumes, Soaps, 
Tooth and Hair Brushes, Mirrors, Po- 
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